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HINTS ON SPRING WORK, 


Drawine ovr Manurs.—The first favorable op- 
ortunity should be seized to draw out the manure 
rom the barn yard. To what crops, at what time, 

in what condition, and in what manner, manure should 
be applied, mast be determined by circumstances. 
The loss from spreading manure on the soil and 
leaving it exposed, is far less at any season of the 
year than many able writers have supposed ; and 
early in the spring, when we may reasonably expect 
considerable rain, the loss, if any, is very triding. 
Ciover For Somtne Purroses.—The high price 
of labor renders the general introduction of the sys- 
tem of soiling adopted with such advantage in some 
parts of England and the Continent, of questionable 
economy with us. Nevertheless, every farmer will 
find it to his advantage to have at least enough green 
food to feed his horses and cattle at noon, when at 
hard spring and summer work. For this purpose, 
all things considered, we know of nothing better than 
red clover. If you have any young clover near the 
barn, draw on to it and spread, as soon as possible, a 
few loads of well rotted manure. This will give the 
clover an early start, and force it ng | forward. A 
bushel of plaster to the acre, also, will generally be 
beneficial. This will furnish excellent green food as 
early as any other crop; it does not impoverish the 
land, and the clover can afterwards be allowed to go 
to seed with advantage. 
Manurine Cover Sop ror Porarors, Corn, &c.— 
It is the opinion of many of our best practical farm- 
era, that theré is no better preparation for potatoes 
and corn than a one or two year old clover sod, 
plowed immediately before planting, turning under 9 
good coat of young clover. For corn, this method 
is found beneficial, not only in furnishing organic 
matter for the plants, but also in providing a more 
palatable food for the wire worms, which feast on the 
young clover and leave the corn alone. It may be 
questioned, however, whether providing an,abundance 
of food for the worms will not tend to their increased 
multiplication, We have had no experience on this 
point. If it is intended to manure the corn, there 
can be no doubt that it may be applied with con- 
siderable advantage on the clover sod early in the 
spring. It will greatly increase the growth of the 

over early in the season, and there will be much 
more to turn under, or to eat off by cattle and sheep 
if desired. If it is intended to use plaster on the 
corn, we believe it would do quite as much good 


applied in the usual way on the hills soon after the 
young corn is out of the ground. 

Sowrne Ciover Seep.—In England, clover is usn- 
ally sown with barley. In the wheat growing sec- 
tions of this country, nearly all our clover is sown 
upon winter wheat in the spring. It is frequently 
sown upon the snow, towards the latter part of March, 
and is seldom injured by the frosts which sometimes 
occur after it is sown. We prefer, however, to wait 
till the ground is sufficiently dry to roll or harrow. 
Make it a rule to sow all your wheat land with clo- 
ver. You cannot grow too much of this fertilizing 
crop. All the barley land should also be sown with 
clover, unless you intend to sow wheat on it as soon 
as the barley is off If you plant corn on barley 
stubble, we think it will pay to sow clover on the 
barley, for the purpose of turning under as a manure. 
The quantity of clover seed sown per acre varies 
from eight to fourteen pounds. Ten pounds is usn- 
ally Pa enough, though we are decidedly in favor 
of plenty of seed—grow your own, and scatter it 
with a liberal hand. 

Routine, Harrowrne, anp Sowmvae Wusatr.—On 
soils where the wheat plant is apt to be thrown par- 
tially out of the ground by the frosts of winter, there 
cau be no doubt that rolling it in the spring is de- 
cidedly advantageous. We must say, however, that 
we have seen more marked beneficial results from 
harrowing wheat in the spring than from rolling it. 
The practice of hoeing in the spring is quite 
common in England, and some farmers have adopted 
the practice with ye in this country. Labor 
is higher here than in England, but we have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that few things would 
pay better than hoeitig wheat in the spring. Of 
course it would be necessary to sow the wheat in 
drills, from twelve to fourteen inches apart. In this 
connection we may quote a passage from Morron’s 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture—the most recent and re- 
liable work on Buitish agriculture extant: “On all 
soft soils which throw up a profuse growth of weeds 
in winter and spring, the broadcast system of sowin 
wheat is always precarious, and drilling should al- 
ways be preferred. There is no advantage, however, 
in drilling wheat on any kind of land, unless the sye- 
tem is followed up by either horse-hoeing or hand- 
hoeing in spring, as weeds grow fully faster in the 
vacant spaces between the rows than where the seed 
has been sown broadcast, and the plants are standing 
somewhat on the surface.” This opinion is 
worthy of co n. If we cannot afford to hoe 





sown broadcast on the clover at this time, as if 


our wheat, we might at least harrow it; and we be 
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lieve drilling, in conjunction with harrowing, will be 
much better than sewing broadcast. Garreri's 
Horse Hoe (a cut of which we gave in our last vol: 
ume) is used to a considerable extent in Kngland for 
hoeing wheat. It will get over tem acres a day, on 
levet fields frre fiom stoves, Tland-hoeing in Kng- 
laud costs from 75 cents te $2 per acre, according to 
the vature of the land. the hoe used, &e | The Deteh 
or scuffle hoe, is much the most expeditions and effec- 
tive impiemeut, when the land is not too hard or fou! 

Swine Plaster It will expedite spring work to 
row plaster beore the busy season of plowing and 
sowiug commences. Sone farmers in Western New 
York are in the habit of sowing plaster on their win- 
tir wheat, for the benefit it has on the )oung clover. 
‘The plaster, however, has a tendency, it is suid, to re- 
tard the rijevirg of the wheat, and the practice, 
therefore, cannot be recommended in districts aflecied 
with the whewt midge. Where plaster cap be ob- 
tained for le-s than $5 per ton, a bushel per acre may 
usually be sown with mach benefit on all the clover 
Jand An easy and expeditious way of sowing pe. 
ter, is to tuke a one horse wagon, and place a half 
barrel or wash-tub at the hind end; into this put the 
plaster. ‘the sower seats himself on a board laid 
across the box, with his back to the horse. A boy 
drives the horse at a moderate pace, and the man 
Sonn the plaster from sixteen to twenty feet in 

readib. 

P.iowine —It is desirable to plow as early as pos- 
a'bie, Lut it isa great misiake to commence before 
tie sol is in good working condition. Land plowed 
while wet can never be got into five tilth. For win- 
ter wheat this is not of such great importance, as the 
frosts of winter mellow the ground, and winter wheat 
requires a somewhat rough “pasture; but for the 
growth of maximum spring crops, it is absolutely es- 
sential to have the land thoroughly pulverized and 
mellow. On this account, the practice of flopping 
over wide furrows is poor economy. Better piow an 
acre a day, in a thorough manuer, seven inches deep 
and ten inches wide, than three acres in the balking 
way adopted by some farmers. It is next to impos 
sible to make a good seed bed on land plowed!in this 
manner. 

Frxces.—If any new fence is to be made, it should 
be attended to this month, and the old fences should 
be examined and repaired. This work should not be 
delayed. 

Fur. ror Summer.—If not already done, saw up 
and store away4n the wood-shed a sufficient quantity 
of fuel to last at least through the summer. Black- 
ash, basswood, elm, &c., split up five and well sea- 
soned, may be used in summer; reserve the hard wood 
for winter. : 


FRAUDS IN ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 





” Prof. 8. W. Jounson, of Yale College, recently 
delivered a lecture on “ Frauds in Manure,” before 
the Conrecticut State Agricultural Society, from 
which we make a few extracts, as given in the Home- 
stead: 


“ The conclusion being arrived at, that our farmers 
do, and will co:.tinue to use artificial fertilizers, the 
lecturer approach: d the question, ‘Can we command 
the supplies we need without danger of frand?’ In 
answer, he replied, ‘The former is entirely at the 
mercy of the manuiacturer, or dealer. The tempta- 





tions to dishonesty are very strong on the one hand, 
and on the other the ignorant blunders of the manu- 
facturer make abundaut place for the farmer’s money 
to leak away.’ 

“A fraud is selling to the farmer an adulterated or 
damaged fertilizer of established name, or imposing 
upon him werthless or inferior fertilizers wuder names 
calculated to deceive, and at exorbitant prices.’ Tho 
points being granted, that where there is a chance 
there will be men found to deeeive, and that where 
accurate knowledge is not ia business, it 
will not beempioyed, Mr. Johnson proceeded to state 
the extent to which the manufacture and sale of fraud- 
ulent manures’ had been carried in England, France, 
and Germany, especially in the first named country. 
W : cannot do justive to these extracts without giving 
them entire; they showed, however, a depth and in- 
genuity of villainy hardly conceivable without a 
know edge of the facts. As we Yankees are not aptto 
acknow wedge our inferiority to the English in anything 
we sltall probably not have to wait long before a de- 
velopeme it of American ingenuity in this line wiil 
show our equality, even supposing that proof ef no 
such frauds can now beshown, He said, ‘ The readers 
of the agricu!tural papers know the history of the 
Chilian guano fraud, which Joseph Harris, ksq., now 
of the Genesee Farmer, detected and traced to its source 
with so much fearlessness and ability. The result of 
my Own numerous analyses of manures, which have 
been published in the Homestead, during 1856, show 
undeniably that there are yet among us men who think 
the farmer fair g me for their plucking; and if any are 
disposed to excuse dealers generally from intention to 
defraud, the matter becomes perfectly plein, when 
certain of these who have never denied the aecuraey 
of these results, thus virtually admitting their justness, 
covertly try to intimidate agricultural editors from 
copying them.’ 

“In England there are large manufactories of a sub- 
stance called the ‘ The Article,’ which under this name 
is sold to dealers, wherewith to adulterate guano,— 
And besides, guano is Kdulterated in many other ways. 
Mr. Nesbit estimates the lowest sum of which the 
English farmer is defrauded in guano alone at £100,- 
000 per annum. 

** Manufacturers get their wares analysed and the 
chemists state their analyses in such a way ae to miskad the 
buyr, * * *# #F eee eee TE He FH 

** Not only is it impossible often, to judge by analyses 
as they are stated, but a sample of a fertilizer sent to 
the chemist, the analysis of which, arranged so as to 
favor the dealer as much as possible, is published, may 
be a very different substance from that sent to market, | 
* es kt ee eh Ke RHE FE Fe Fe Fe HF FH 

‘The manvfacture of manures has but just com- 
menced; companies are forming all over the country. 
In Boston, New York and Philadelphia, companies 
have been recently formed with capitals of $100,000 
each, for the conversion of slaughter-house refuse, 
blood, ete., into manure. The speaker went on to say 
and to show, that it is for the farmers by a united eflort 
now to dictate to the traders, least by the creeping in 
of a multitude of ‘ tricks of the trade,’ the matter gets 
beyond their control, We should say, ‘we know 
what we want, and you must fulfill your promises— 
we will be humbugged neither by names or by prices 
—yood _— at fair prices we want, and these only 
will we have,’ This stand we may now take, by hay- 
ing such nianures as are in market extensively ana- 
lyzed. He went on to show how these samples should 
be taken from different lots sold to farmers, and at dif- 
ferent times to test the uniformity of manusacture, 
etc, Chemical Analysis is a much surer, test than the 
application on the eid for reasons already specified, 
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an in the long run on a soil, and with a crop adapted 
to the use of any particular fertillizer, it will agree 
perfectly with practical results. In fact, under any 
circumstances which would give any value to practical 
resnilts, chemical analysis will give the samein @ few days 


time.”” 








ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 





Last month’s Farmer seems to me one of the 
mest valuable numbers yet issued. Most of the ar- 
ticles are ef a practical character, and not the least 
in impertance is the leadcr on the question of aban- 
douing 


Wuear Growtmo tn Westsrn New York —Very 
nearly had I come to the conclasion that “it did not 
pay” to grow wheat, bat another year’s experience 
convinces me that it will prove profitable under cer- 
tain circamstancea’ What thrse circumstances are, 
your article well indicates. 1+) is a fact which every 
farmer should “take to heart,” that rich, well-drained 
sotls hasten the maturity of crops. In corn, this is 
often observed, but it is po less true of other grains. 
Sow only those lands best adupted to wheat, putting 
them at first in the best condition for the crop, and 
selecting ealy maturing varieties, and the general 
prodact will be such, tn spite of the midge, as to pay 
well for the outlay. We must have wheat, and good 
wheat, in Western New York, and I believe that it 
can yet be grown profitably. Last season, our crop 
averaged fifteen bushels; the midge injuring it proba- 
bly about five bushels per acre. Let every farmer 
study your article, and sow just as mach wheat as ke 
can on right soil—as to fertility, character and drain- 
age—in season, and in good order, and no more. 

A Marsu ayp tts Propocrs.—This calls for no 
special comments at. my hands, only I would suggest 
to “B. F.” that the mud thrown from the bottom of 
the ditches is one of the most valuable “ products” 
of his marsh. If he will take pains to spread it 
aroun’—not leave it, as is too often the case, on the 
banks of the ditch—he will find it of the very high 
est value for any crop, and there will be a marked 
difference in the jield of the ground to which it is 
applied, if well mixed with it, for several years. 

Porators, Erc.—Here are three good bits of ex- 
perience in raising potatoes—dull indeed must the 
reader be, if he cannot profit from them all. I pre- 
fer growing “potatoes on clover sud,” for I can do 
so with the least expense and trouble. 

AoricuLturaL Reapinc.—An interested reader of 
agricultural papers is always getting ahead of his 
neighbors who do not read. But it is a fact, not to 


use of their learning. Their practice lacks common 
sense, and so results in a failure many times, while 
the man of practical sense succeeds with only obser- 
vation to guide him. How much better might he do 
with the added observation of hundreds as sensible 
as he, which a good paper would bring before him? 

Docxina Horses —“ A barbarous practice,” surely, 
and one which ought to be reformed altogether. 
That, and the tight check-rein, are unnecessary inflic- 
tions on this valuable animal. 

Re Grartinc OLD AppLe Trees —It is too often 
thought that all one has to do to regovate and renew 
an old apple orchard, is to cat back and re-graft it to 
new varieties, But this is not so. Well does “H. 


| life there is in the whole tree to be expended in a 
|‘eourse of spronts,’ which in another year become 
more feeble than the old limbs were, and the tree, 
galvanized into life for a time, falls into incurable de- 
cline.” Manuring and cultivation are required ; 
plenty of the one, and the other of a thorough char- 
acter. 

Liva Beaxs—One of your Rochester correspond- 
ents says: “Lima beans are good, but unless started 
in a hot-bed very uneertain.” I never had much dif- 
ficulty m growing Lima beans in my garden, since 
the first few years. But I save my own seed, and 
carefully save the earliest ripe for planting. Three 
years since, I started some early on pieces of inverted 
sod, and when warm weather came the third and 
fourth leaves started. ‘They were planted out, and 
at the same time a few additional hills of dry beans, 
and the one ripened beane as soon as the other. As 
to the Horticultural bean, I never tried it. For a 
dwarf bean, the China Red-eye is excellent and early. 

Tne Preuwtom Essays.—The March number prom- 
ises to be one filled with articles from new pens, culled 
out by your liberal offer. I anticipate a rare treat 
from their perusal, and will not extend my “Items” 
farther, that you may have the room for better - 


ter. 
Negara Co., N.Y. 


——> © 





NOTES FOR THE MONTH BY 6, W. 





Broop Horsrs.—It would seem that there is much 
diversity of opinion among the magnates at the An- 
nual Meeting of our State Agricultural Society at 
Albany, where, just now, the breeders of bovine ani- 
mals are death upon the trial of fast horses at our 
County Fairs! Verily, they contrive to manage these 
things more profitably, if not better, in Vermont, 
where fast, blood horses are the great paying staple 
that puts millions in the pockets of Vermont farmers, 
while our New York farmers, vulgarly speaking, have 
to “dance in the hog-trough.” ‘Since the advent of 
railroads, fast horses have been growing more and 
more into favor, at enormously increased prices, and 
the canny Vermont Yankees have not been slow in 
reaping the golden harvest. It is well known that 
fat, sleek horses and serious coachmen are no longer 
tolerated in the thorough-bred city of Boston, and 
that even quiet families there, must now have fast 
horses, even at exhorbitant prices; and why should 
our New York farmers be discouraged from com- 
peting with Vermont for the trade ? 

Cuixgse Svcar Cane—The New York T'ribune 
recommends the South African variety of the Sor- 
ghum as better for syrup or sugar than that from 
North China, So far from this, the Cafrarian plant 
is earlier than the variety contributed by M. Mar- 
vicxy from China, and it is said to be better for its 
cereal and forage product, but lese rich in saccharine 
than the Chinese. See Bulletin d’Acclimatation of 
the 9th of September, page 451. 

A Question ror Horricutrvrists—Y our Roch- 
ester correspondent plowed a piece of virgin soil that 
had lain twenty years a village common; the escu- 
lents he got from it the first year astounded him by 
their rapid growth. His mistake the second year 
was in applying that crude horse manure; this friable 
loam did not need its mechanical ¢flects, as it might, 
had it been tenacious clay; and its chemical effects 








E. H.” remark: “The result is w-aply to cause what 


were injurious to all delicate plants, from their very 
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incipiency, as it disturbed that happy equilibrium of 
organic matter which nature leaves in her beet virgin 
oa Crude, unfermented manure, if I mistake not, 
destroys what Benze.ius calls the “ electro-chemical 
relation of bodies,” and the proportions with which 
they combine with each other. Unfermented ma- 
nure is worth more intrinsically than that which is 
fermented, but it is not so made availaole; hence, 
I trench mine in deeply for those gross feeders, sweet 
corm, mangel wen &c., planting cucumbers and 


mauure, If cabbage plants are set out early on such 
a scil, every cabbage will head well, without a single 
exception, and many of them will have to be turned 
down in early fall to prevent the head from cracking 
opera. Cucumbers and melons will do nearly as well, 
but I can say with your correspondent that the maxi- 
mum crop of cucumbers I ever got was among large 
oak stamps, on a pure virgin soil of vegetable mould. 
Hence, it is safe to say that the analytical chemist is 
not yet born whose receipt for soil ingredients can 

cal Nature’s mechanical and ehemical combinations, 
<n she is supplied with the means in the debris of 
her own organism. 

Suati we Asanpon Wueat Growina in WEsTERN 
New Yorx ?—Your February leader was to the 
point on this subject. Your plea for more nitrogen, 
as the indispensable renovator of this cereal, gan 
the plowing in of green clover can give, is well sus- 
tained by a otyer in this best of wheat-growing 
counties. ere is an old Pennsylvania Deutsche 
farmer, who has paid for two or three large farms 
from the avails of wheat aod clover seed, sold from 
his two hundred acre clay farm on the Cayuga Lake 
shore. I'asked him why he could not get the same 
bright, plump wheat he did twenty-five years ago.— 
Strange to pe 4 instead of charging his failure to the 
spent he replied that he had depended too much on 
manuring with green clover, becuuse this system an- 
swered so well at first he thought it would last al- 
ways ; hence, he kept no other animals than four 
heavy plow-horses, two or three cows, a few sheep, 
and hogs to make his family pork, on his two hun- 
dred acre farm. When his wheat began to deterio- 
rate, it was too late—his habits had been too well 
confirmed for him to turn stock farmer all at once, 
aad he is now too old. He now admits that he al- 
ways kept too few sheep; and that had he kept more 
stock, plowed in less green clover and pastured it 
sometimes instead, his wheat crops would not have 
thus sadly deteriorated. I well remember the time 
when this man exchanged his beautifu’ ridge farm of 
friable clay loam, only one hundred acres, for this clay 
farm of two hundred acres. Some shiftless farmers 
thought he had made a hard bargain, but the Ger- 
man knew what he was about. He set two steel- 
coultered Peacock plows to work in one large field, 
plowing that virgin soil which his predecessor had 
cnuly harrowed over, and then the interminable drag- 
ging and rolling. ‘hat quiet farm, which seemed to 
enjoy a perpetual Sunday before, uow seemed to me 
in a fair way to be plowed and harrowed and rolled 
to death; but at harvest the wheat came off, not in 
hundreds, but in thousands of bushels, and then the 
green clover was turned under in full bloom, while 
other large fields were cut before wheat harvest for 
hay, and again in the fall for seed. That this fine 
surface drained farm now fails to produce even me- 





to the old Scotch adage, “ No cattle, no manure— 
no manare, no corn.” 

A Pea ror Lixa Beans.—Your correspondent 
recommends the Hortieultural bean as the best pole 
bean. Without disputing the fact, I must say that 
the Lima bean is the greatest bearer and the best 
pole bean I have ever cultivated, and as early as any 
other pole bean; yet, like a tropieal plant, it bears 
early and late, and te have early beans you must save 
for seed the earliest ripe and the largest pods. Pinch 
off the vines after they have reached the top of an 
eight foot pole. <A few of the later product may be 
killed by an October frost, but the yield without 
them is legion. Alosg this outlet they may be 
planted by the 20th of May, bet farther back a week 
later. Plant shallow. Ss. W. 
Waterloo, N.Y. 


CORRECTION—PLASTER FOR CLOVER, &c. 








Epirors Genesez Faruer.—I netice you have 
made a great mistake in my article in the Febraary 
number. You say | plastéred every seventh year; it 
should have said every year. Plaster, I consider, 
has done a great deal of good on my land. Jt was 
the first thing that enabled me to raise good erops. 
Plaster gave me plenty of clover; clover hay made 
good cattle, excellent sheep, good manure, and this 
made good corn and wheat, and plenty of straw, and 
this kept increasing my manure, and still increasing 
my crops, or, at least, keeping them up when the 
crops of those who did not take the same course 
were failing. I sow all my grass land with plaster 
nearly every year, and it gives me abundance of grass, 
which not being too closely fed off, enriches, at very 
little expense, the land for grain crops. Thirty years 
ago I said I would sow plaster if it cost forty dollars 
a ton, and I would do so still. I never pay over four 
dollars, and generally but three, per ton, and yet 
strange to say, many farmers never sow a bushel 

The true way is to sow plaster on all the grass 
land every year. By so doing you are feeding for 
grain. At least all the grass and clover land that is 
dry should be dressed with plaster; on wet or very 
damp land, it has little or no effect. Thirty-five years 
ago, @ very worthy neighbor told me I should ulti- 
mately ruin my land if I sowed plaster; but I find he 
was mistaken—it continually increases in fertility. 

When I said Mr. Wricat should not plow up sub- 
soil in spring for corn, I did not wish to be under- 
stood as opposing deep plowing. When I want to 
deepen my soil, I do it when I fallow,—and that I 
can best do after corn, being less draft than breaking 
up asod. ,I have noticed for some twelve years that 
the plows are generally made for easy draft, in place 
of doing justice to the land ; that is, they are made 
rather to please the plowman than to make good 
crops. The land-side is made to run a good depth, 
but the right hund side of the share runs qfite shal- 
low. 1t makes the plowed land look“smooth, but it 
is a great injustice to the crops. It makes the plows 
sell well to those who do not look under the furrow. 
I suppose you have seen ribbing done before sowin 
peas, in ander that they might be thoroughly cove 
I have done it for peas and wheat; but, thanks 
to large wheel cultivators, we can loosen the surface 
at one-fifth the labor. Now, many plows in use are 
ribbing the land under the furrow. is fault should 





dium crops of inferior wheat, only gives significance 


be remedied without loss of time. The first time I 
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noticed this was in the Trial of plows at the State 
Fair at Poughkeepsie, in 1844, but I have always 
felt a peg pos to come “od against mm being some- 
thing new, I ex to have man op’ me; 
but you cannot have a very easy draft, and Yo justice 
to the soil. In spring, go into a field where you see 
a team plowing stiff sod with ease, turn up a few 
pieces of the furrows, and 1 think you will find it 
ribbed under them, 

I cannot answer “ Virginia” about draining, for I 
cannot tell what he wants. 

We are busy getting out clover seed—have al- 
ready got one hundred bushels, and expect fifty or 
sixty more. Draining pays in clover as well, as in 
_ wheat; it does wonders for both. 

Tell the farmers in Monroe county to drain and 
manure, and they will not have to give up wheat 

ising. When I was draining against the freezing 
out of wheat, I little thought that I was draining 

inst the wheat midge, but such has proved to be 

ease. On some black muck soils, however, I find 
that draining is not a sure preventive against the 
midge, but | think clay or sand put on the surface, 
after draining, would help it. Joun Jounston. 

Near Geneva, N.Y. 





A FEW FACTS FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Masses. Enirors:—In response to your call for 
facts, I will attempt to pen a few which have fallen 
ander my observation in my brief experience in ag- 
ricultural matters, which you can use as you think 
best. 

The first fact I will notice, and one which may 
not be of much consequence in tiself, but give more 
significance to some other facts, is the fact of my 
“whereabouts.” I “hail from” Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, a hilly country, with a cold climate, where 
winter prevails about six months in the year. There 
is quite a variety of soil within a few miles circum- 
ference, from sand and gravel to heavy clay and loam, 
The soil most common in this section, and with which 
niy facts are mainly connected, is a heavy, clayey 
loam, mixed with stones and gravel, and resting on a 
subsoil, very hard and impervious to water, and usu- 
ally called “bhard-pan.” This hard-pan varies in 
depth from one to two feet from the surface. Un- 
derdraining has been tried a very little here, but 
enough to convince those who have tried it of the 

benefit resulting from it—rendering the soil 

more tillable and productive, by draining off the sur- 

plus water held by the hard-pan, and which must 

otherwise pass off by the slow process of evapora- 
on. 


ti 
a G., influenced by the high reputation 
and flattering recommendations of the subsoil plow, 
@ few years since purchased the “arimal,” and has 
used it on his land, which is of the same “ hard-pan” 
aforesaid. His neighbor B. considers it a failure, and 
thinks that G.’s crops are growing less instead of 
more where the subsoil plow is used, the advocates 
of said plow to the contrary notwithstanding. Will 
those who recommend the “subsoil “seaff be kind 
to state the kind of soil on which it is used ? 
I ve it will not work equally well on all soils. 
» Will any one give their experience in the use of it on 
the “‘hurd-pan land” that I have mentioned ? 
On the use of ashes, leached and unleached, I can 
speak with confidence, having seen very encouraging 








results from their use oa grass. On a meadow of 
the, aforesaid soil, which had ‘been in grass several 
years and néarly run out, leached ashes were spread 
on in the fall at the rate of about forty bushels to 
the acre. The next season the hay crop on that part 
treated with ashes was more than double what it was on 
the rest ef the field, according to the extent; and the 
season following the effects of the ashes were nearly 
as great—the grass growing more luxuriantly, and 
keeping green longer than the rest. Unileached ashes 
were tried in smadler quantities, with similar effect. 
For reclaiming grass land that has been cropped for 
years, I think there is no manure, accessible to all 
farmers, that is as beneficial as wood ashes, as they 
contain, to a great extent, those elements which have 
been exhausted from the soil by the growing plants, 
More anon. JUVENIS. 
Jackson, Pa. 


s 
[Remarks~—We are much obliged to our corres- 
ae for the above facts, and hope to hear from 
im frequently. We have never known subsoil plow- 
ing injurious ; but we have in several instances seea 
diminished crops on land that was plowed unusually 
‘deep for the first time. The Michigan double plow 
is frequently called a subsoil plow, but it is a misno- 
mer. The true subsoil plow follows in the furrow 
made by an ordinary plow, and breaks up the subsoil 
without bringing any of it to the surface. The 
» ichigan double plow, on the other hand, brings the 
subsoil to the surface. This, though generally bene- 
ficial, is sometimes injurious for a few years. Will 
our correspondents, in writing on this subject, please 
bear this distinction in mind, and inform us which of 
these two plows is used ?]—Eps. 





ERGOT THE CAUSE OF FOUL IN THE FEET. 





Messrs. Eptrors:—In the February number of 
your useful paper, at page 50, C. Forp makes an in- 
quiry concerning a “ Disease in the Feet of Cattle,” 
and asks, “Do any of your correspondents know any- 
thing about it ?” 

T have formerly known much of this disease, but 
of late years, since our farmers have paid more at- 
tention to the rotation of crops, there has been com- 
paratively little of it in Western New York. I have 
visited many herds of cattle where this disease pre- 
vailed, and in some instances where the whole berd 
was affected, and in every instance have been able, by 
examiuing the mow, or stack from which the cattle 
were fed, to point out the cause, which bas been no 
other than the ergot, or smut, upon speargrass. 
The speargrass so affected was cut, in most instances, 
from felds that had been in grass many years. In some 
years the grass produces more of this smut than in 
others, on the same land. Farmers are hardly aware 
of the injury done to their crops and stock by the 
Cryptogamous plants, most of which are poisonous, 
and some very injurious to crops, as rast on wheat, 
smut on spring rye, wheat and vats, rust or disease on 
potatoes, &e ; and in some instances, I have known 
the health of families injured from the use of food 
which contesined parts of those plants. I was once 
consulted by a family where every member was com- 
plaining of pain in the feet and limbs. I was con- 
vinced that some part of their food was the cause, 
and therefore inquired into and examined all articles 
of their diet, and found that they were making use 
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of spring rye for bread; and on examining the rye, 
before ground, found a large portion of ergot, or 
a rye, in it, and on inquiry found they had ta- 
no 
afterwards separated the ergot, and all recovered, 
though they continued to use the rye for bread. 

I once raised @ fine crop of spring rye, which had 
much were it. I had it drawn to the barn in 
dry weather, when mach of it shelled off and dropped 
upon the barn floor. After the rye was all in the 
barn, the floor was cleaned up, and the rye and ergot 
which dropped upon the floor was cleaned from dust 
and put into the swill barrel, without my knowledge. 
The next morning my hogs were fed from the barrel; 
towards evening I noticed the hogs were all lying 
down, and seemed to have nearly lost the use of their 
limbs. On inquiring into the cause, I found the er- 
got in the barrel from which they were fed. 

If M@ Forp would avoid the disease in cattle that 
he complains of, let him pay proper attention to his 
rotation of sone and should < find any a 

rass wi ot upon it in his mowing grounds, 
he had better aon itto remaia upon the land for 
raanure than put it in his barn to feed to stock. 

New Haven. G. 


A DOZEN RECEIPTS WORTH SAVING. 





An esteemed correspondent sends us the following | 


receipts. They cannot be allowed to compete for 
eur Premium for the Best Dozen Domestic Receipts; 
and we accordingly publish thenr as an ordiuary 
communication: 

Scratones on Horsss.—Rub the part affected 
with plaster of Paris, once a day, until a cure is ef- 
fected ; or, wash the part effected clean with castile 
soap suds, and oil it well with curriers’ gurry every 
other day. In either case, keep the horse out of the 
mud. 

Grartine Wax.—One 
tallow, four paris rosin. 
like shoe-maker’s wax. : 

Cure ror tax Srixc or a Bex —Saleratus, Wet 
with water; or fine salt applied in the same way. 

To Cours Horst Disrewrer.—Tar, fed with a 
paddle. 

For Bors or Betixaone 1v Horses —Half pint 
oew milk, half pint molasses, one table-spoonful sale- 
ratus; or the following may be used: half pint vine- 


half pint soft soap, half pint gin, half pint mo- 
he Put them together and shake them well, and 


art beeswax, two parts 
ix together, and work it 


pour down while foaming. 
For Gurinc Hams.—lIalf pint molasses, quarter 
pound sugar, three ounces saltpetre, two ounces sale- 


ratus, one quart salt, to each pail of water. Make 


enough to cover the meat. 

Linment ror Wounns on Bavists on Horses on 
Carrie —Hailf pint alcohol, one ounce oil spikenard, 
ene ounce British oil, one ounce oil gannum, one 
ounce spirits turpentine, one ounce camphor gum, 
one ounce soap, made fine. Put all in a bottle, and 
cork tight. : 

For Coure ry Horses —Tie a small piece of to- 
bacco on his bit, and exercise him moderately. 

To Maxs Ye.row Burrer iy Winrer.—Feed 
earrota; or grate two ounces for each quart of cream 
—put it in water, and strain it in the cream. 


ins to — it before grinding. Hye 








To Keer Bros room Vixes—Mix a table-epoon- 
fal of spirits of turpentine with a quart of plaster} 
put it in the hill every other dey, as long as necéssa- 
ry. Or what is better, coop a hen with young chick- 
ens; the chickens will soon destroy the detechete: 

To Make an Exce.tenr Satve.—Take alum, cas- 
tile soap, and camphor gum, of each a lump as I: 
as @ walnut; pulverize them well, and mix with e 
gill of honey, cold; then melt a lump of beeswax and 
a lump of rosin, the size of a hen’s egg, together, add 
them to the first, and stir until cold. 


ANOTHER PROFITABLE FLOCK OF SHEEP. 


Messrs Epirors:— 3 am decidedly opposed to - 
large stories about crops, stock or any thang else ; 
but seeing an article in your January Number, head- 
ed a “ Profitable Flock of Sheep,” 1 thought perhaps 
it might interest many ef your readers te see the ad- 
vantage of good markets, and also whether “any 
good thing could come out of Jersey,” I give at 
sent the following example. In the fall of 1854, Mr, 
Garret Lewrve, of Monmouth Oo. N. J., purchased 
sixteen ewes from a drove of western or native sheep, 
for $250 a head; he puta pure blooded South Down 
buck with them; im the spring of 1855 they produced 
twelve lambs, which were sold for $105 in Jane; the 
sixteen ewes averaged a@ little over one dollar per 
head for wool; in September these ewes were worth 
$4.50 per head. 


Lambs sold for 
, 





Gain per head $9.56 against a little over $4 iw 
Mr. Sairu’s flock. 
To show that this was not an extreme ease. he last 
spring had 
20 lambs from 16 ewes which sold for 


Wool, 
Ewes sold for 


Now this gain was in eleven months, whereas Mr. 
Sarrn’s were kept sixteen months. They ran toa 
stack of secend crop clover hay through the winter, 
besides which they were fed about one pint of meal, 
apiece for about three months. 

I may send you other examples, but this must 
answer for the present. 

P. S—These lambs were sold to butchers, not for 
stock, but meat. J. U. Tayvior. 

Holmdel, N. J. 


PLOWING AND HARROWING LAND. 


Eprrors or Grxesee Farmer:—Have any of your 
numerous correspondents tested the virtue of harew- 
ing land that has been plowed in the early part of 
October, with a view to be plowed in the epring 
again ? 

Ain plowing land there are two objects to be gained © 
—to destroy weeds, and to ‘tarn yp new portions of 
soil, and it is a question whether the soil thus turned 
up in a rough or lumpy state, would be better if left 
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in that condition to the action of the winter frosts, or 

Iverized thoroughly with the harrow, with a view 
to have it ready at the earliest moment for spring 
operations, With what litle knowledge of farming 
I possess, with heavy soils, | would prefer the former, 
and with tight soils, the latter mode of treatment. 

In the December number of the Genesee Farmer, 
Mr. J. U. Apams, of Seymour, N. Y., makes some 
remarks regarding plowing, which might very profit- 
ably be taken notice of by some farmers, although it 
is a very rare thing in this country to see what he des- 
cribes. He says, “leave about six furrows wide for 
a single team, and more for a double team.” Would 
Mr. Apaws enlighten us as to the width of his fur- 
rows, for it is certain, a horge cannot turn on much 
less than six feet, and then the plow woald natarally 
be three or four feet behind. Also to draw a furrow 
and return in the same track, appears to me a waste of 
time and labor. 

} .The benighted Canadians, when they are about to 
plow a field, if the headlands are not already marked 
out, proceed the first thing to mark them out not less 
than fifteen feet wide, and when the body of the field 
is finished, plow the headlands in the same manner as 
any other of the ridges of the field. 

Awprew Wr:sow. 

Augusta, near Prescott, C. W. 


(oo —_—___-— 


CULTIVATION OF POTATOES, 


Hlavt ont and spread your manure about the 
first of April; then take a plow and run a furrow 
about the middle of your patch, from end to end ; 
drop your potatees into that furrow, about ten or 
twelve in-hes apart, and then turn it over and cover 
the potatoes with it; then run the plow on each side, 
throwing the furrows towards each other, and drop 
potatoes in each furrow, and each furrow covering @ 
row of potatoes, until your ground is all planted ; 
then cover with pine shats, three or four inches deep, 
and yorr work is done until digging time, when you 
remove the shats before digging. 1 can raise more 
potatoes per acre by this method than by any other, 
and with a great deal leas labor. The shats keeping 
the ground moist and cool, the potatoes flourish and 
grow during the dry, hot weather of summer. 

Laurel, Delaware. 











HISTORY OF MARL AS A FERTILIZER. 


Tus use of marl as a fertilizer appears to have been 
known from the earliest ages. It is spoken of by the 
early Roman authors, but does not seem to have been 
used in Italy. Pliny mentions it as having been 
“found out in Britain and Gaul. * * * Itisa 
certain richness of earth, like the kernels in animal 
bodies that are increased by fatness.” (What does 
he mean by this ?) Marl, he says was known to the 
Greeks, “for is there anything,” he adda, “thet has 
not becn tried by them? They call the marl-like 
white clay leucargillon, which they use in the lands 
of Megara, but ovly where they are moist and cold.” 
But if the Romans had not discovered marl in Italy, 
they were aware, as Varro and othersinforms us, of 
its value in h sbandry. “ When I marched an army,” 
says Varro, “to the Rhine, in Transalpine Ganl, I 
passed through some countries whee [ saw the fields 
manured with white fossil clay.” % his seems to have 
~ what would now be ur 'eretood >y as as marl, 





miveral manure was used by the ancieat inbab. | 


itants.of England before the time of Pliny. .A stat- 
ute, passed in the year 1225 (10 Henry IIL), gives 
every man leave to sink a marl-pit in his own ground 
without being fined ; a proof of an early practice of 
improving land by means of marl. There are leases 
on record, granted in the reigns of Edward I. and I1, 
which compe! the tenants to make use of marl. In 
the first English treatise on husbandry by Sir A Fits- 
herbert, entitled The Book of Husbandry, A.D. 1523, 
lime, marl, and fallowing are strongly recommended ; 
and in The Book of Surveyinge, by the game author, 
and at the same date, lime and marl are mentioned as 
common manures. In a treatise on rural ecovomy, 
written in the reign of Elizabeth, mar! is said to have 
been discovered by Cole, a Frenchman, in the twelfth 
centary. The historian prized it in his day, for he 
says, “It will carry barlie, wheat, and peas continual! 

for twentie years without dung.” is clay-marl .is 
described as being of a “ blewe collor,sometimes redd,” 
fat and clammy, more adapted for loose dry land than 
moist, where “ly se rather serveth than thia” It was 
considered much more durable than sand or lime, for 
the old adage was, “that a man doth sand for him- 
felfe, lyme for his sonne, and marl for his grandchilde.” 
Farmers were then mistaken, however, in expectip 

that it could supersede the use of dung: they so 

their hay and straw, but found that no second mari- 
ing would restore the quickly exhausted virtue of their 
land, until it had been repeatedly manured with dung; 
so that Barnaby Googe, in the middle of the six- 
feenth century, cites an old saying, that “lime and 
marl are good for the father, but bad for the son.”— 
The white chalk-marl used in Norfolk, England, ap- 
pears to bave been in use for centuries, from the size 
of the oak trees growing in the old marl-pits, while 
the use of clay-mar! seems to be of much later date. 

Comrostt1on or Far—The fat of animals is amix- 
ture of several chemical organic compound’, which 
are all distinguished by containing a very large pro- 
portion of carbon, united with hydrogen and oxygen, 
and by the absence of nitrogen and inorganic matters, 
sig occur in almost all other parts of the animal 
body. 

In the more liquid animal fat elaien, and in the 
more solid,margarine or stearine preponderates. Train 
oil, oil of almonds, and rape-oil, consist principally of 
of elaine; butter, lard, human fat, prine? ally of war- 
garine; and stearine, the hardest of the three, is found 
in larger quantities in swet than in the softer fats. 

The same constituents which are found in the ani- 
mal fats, exist in the vegetable oils and fatty mattere 
Thus, both animal and vegetable oils and fats contaia 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only. 

Lie on Beans —Leguminous crops of all kinds 
are greatly benefitted by lime—whether beans, peas, 
or vetches, as it not only increases the bulk of straw, 
hut also greatly improves the quality of the grain. — 
Peas grown on newly-limed land are excellent boilers 
—a point worthy the attention of those who grow 
there for culinary purposes. Some farmers in Eng 
land spread hot-lime over their beans when two or 
three inches above the surface. and afterwards work 
it into the land by means of the horse or hand hoe. 





Prasten (st!) cate of lime) has a greater effect on 
leguminous play ts, such as clover, peas, &e., thai on 
such plants as wheat, barley, end the common graina. 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 
Wintrr.—lIn the first place, there must be pro- 
vided sufficient sheds and yards to accommodate all 
the sheep comfortably —with good running water, 
easily accessible. The sheds should be enclosed 
tight, and the feeding racks be eset in the sheds, 
for two reasons: first, that the sheep may have dry 





hay ‘at all times, without being exposed to winds 
and storms; and second, that the hay may be saved, | 
as it is a fact that full one-fourth more hay is re- 
quired if it is fed to sheep out of doors. If corn is 
not worth more than one dollar per bushel, it will 
pay to feed all store sheep a half gill each per day; 
and lambs should have as much as that, (a gill each 
would be better,) or its equivaleat in some other 
grain, no matter what it costs. Towards spring, 
commence oop 2 the ewes with roots cut fine—or 
what is better, clover rowen—to induce a secretion 
of milk sufficient for the young lambs. Clover rowen 
will produce as much milk as grass—so that, by pro- 
viding plenty of it, the ewes can drop their lambs in | 
March, and they will be much larger the next fall, | 
and consequently worth much more, than lambs | 
dropped in April or May. In a large flock of ewes, | 
there are always some that drop dead lambs; but i 
the sheds are tight and well littered, the loss<of 
lambs will be trifling. _As soon as the lamb has | 
dropped, see to it that he gets on his feet and sucks | 
the dam immediately. If he has not strength of his 
own, he must be assisted. If the dam is healthy, he | 
will seldom require assistance more than once. 
Srainc.—Great care must be taken with sheep in 
the spring. They should be driven to shelter from 
every cold storm; grain must be given to them until 
the pastures get good; they must have salt once a 
geek during the whole summer, and once in two 
‘weeks during the winter. About the first of June 
in this latitude, or in the South in April or May, ac- 
cording to the climate, the sheep must be washed in 
unsing water until clean, recollecting that the water | 
‘must be warm enough to make the men, standing in | 
it to wash the sheep, sweat at their work; if colder, | 
it is abusing both men and sheep. As soon as dry, | 
or in about one week, they must be sliorn by good 
hands, who do not get and handle them rough- 
ly while shearing them. e fleece should be folded 
up, flesh side out, very neatly, and packed in close, 
clean bins or boxes, until disposed of The ram 
lainbs must be emasculated, and all the lambs should 
have their tails eut off, at least as soon as they are 
four weeks old, as wud bleed but litte, and it does 
not hurt them so much as when they are older. Be- 
fore turning out to in the spring, all the shee 
should be tagged—that is, have all the wool on eac 
side of, and under the tail, and some distance down 
between the hind legs, sheared close—to keep them 
‘from getting dirty and sickly. After the sheep are 
shorn, they should be marked with the owner's name, 
and put back to their pastures. They should be 
ch from one pasture to another as often as once 
amonth. About the first of August, take the lambs 
from the ewes. and put them into good pasture, that 
they may not get poor. If you wish your lambs to 
come in March, put the ram with your ewes in Octo- 











| trough, o 


|feom the top. Feed with good 


ber, (the average gestation of the ewe being 
hundred and me Hoe days.) As 

given a ewe one leap she should be thrown out, 
more than that injures both the paren: 

spring. Use the ram you cap get, and the lambs 
will be good. Hesshoul four or 
years old—tor if younger than this, or over ten years 
old, his lambs will be weak and puny. He should 


As soon as he has served all the ewes, put him in a 
oe and it is better that he be kept by 

imself the whole year. Never use the same ram 
more than two seasons. JVever sell the best ewes at 
any price. Whenever P ee bay a ram, buy the best, 
whatever it costs, and the flock will improve in qual 
ty, will be hardy and profitable, 

For Markine Sreer.—Put into a pan a quarter 
of a pound of lampblack, two ounces of Venetian 
red, and linseed oil enough to make a good paint 
Mark either with a stamp or b 

To Cure Tue Foor ror.—Put into a quart botth 
a quarter of a pound of blue vitriol, one ounce of 
verdigris, and fil! up with chamber-ley. Put a quill 
through the cork, turn the sheep on its back in a 
n the hoof and scrape out clean with a 
knife all the diseased flesh, put on a few drops of the 
above mixture, and a cure is effected If there are 
but two or three lame ones in a flock, put some of 
this mixture in the feet of all the sheep in the flock 


|—with this mixture, an ounce of prevention is worth 


more than a pound of cure. 

To Curs sue Srretcurs—Administer a table- 
spoonful of pulverized saltpetre immediately, or the 
sheep will soon be past all cure. 

To Reavscirate Lames wuen Curtep.—Give a 
tea-spoonful of Thomsonian No. 6 in some warm 
milk, a little at a time, and wrap him in warm flannel 

Westfield, N. Y. D, A. A. Nicnois. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 


Tue ¢oltsshould be kept tame. The field in which 
they are kept should be surrounded by a good fence, 
or they may acquire urruly habits, and much time be 
lost in hunting them when strayed from the pasture. 
The first and second winters keep them in a warm 
stable; if of brick or stone, it must be well ventilated 
} hay, and some bran, 
turnips or carrots, but not on grain, either whole or 
crushed, for it is binding, and will make tender-footed, 
if not crippled horses. The third winter, if large 
and strong, the colt may be harnessed and driven be 
fore a light sleigh, to get it tame and used to drawing 
The fourth winter work it, but not too hard, and @ 
not forget to feed well, but not too much grain. With 
this treatment, colts will, by this time, make good, 
serviceable horses. Water often, and but little at a 
time. In handling, be mild, but not timid. Do net 
drive too fast, nor load too heavy; groom well, and 
bed at night, to prevent rolling in the stable and get- 
ting fast; many a good horse has been lost in con 
sequence of neglect in this respect, after being driven 
in the storm or till bathed in perspiration. 

Canada West. J 








ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SWINE 


TakE a pig elt 


weeks old, that was d the 
first of Mare ropped of 


feed it nearly what it w 


silk, slop, and a little corn, About the first of 
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vember, turn it in with the boar; note the time. 
After that, feed it two-thirds as much as if fatting. 
She should not be confined in a small place. A week 
before she drops her pigs, give plenty of litter, and 
feed all she will eat, especially when she begics to 
build her nest. Give all the slop she willeat. After 
farrowing, do not feed anything under twenty-four 
hours, and then about three quarts of lukewarm slop. 
Feed sparing for ten days, after which give a little 
corn, and all the slop she will eat. As soon as the 
grass grows, turn the sow and pigs into a good pas- 
ture of clover and timothy, with ranning water. 
Turn your milk and dish-water into a cask with bran 
and shorts, and let it ferment; feed this regularly 
twice a day, morning and evening, and not oftener. 
As soon as corn begins to ripen, feed all they will 
eat, and no more. When the ground freezes they 
should be provided with a warm pen, and slaughtered 
about the first of January. 


I usnally slaughter when the hogs are abont ten 
months old, and they dress from 250 ths. to 300 tbs. 
I have just slaughtered two that were two hundred 
and seventy-five days old ; one weighed 290 ths, and 
the other 306 tbs. They were well fed, but nothing 
extra. M. R. Brirrey. 

Spring Prairie, Wis. 





CULTIVATION OF WINTER WHEAT. 
We have been unable to decide which of the two 
following essays is the best, and therefore award the 
premium to each of them.]} 


Two methods suggest themselves to my mind :— 
First, take a piece of land that has laid in clover two 
or three years, and graze the first crop with stock, let 
the second crop grow up, manure the land in the fall 
with all the manure you ean spare, patting most on 
the poorer places, then later in the fall or early winter 
plow under the manure and clover in the followin 
manner: Let one team go first and turn over the sod, 
and let a second team go behind and throw the soil 
upon the sod. The first plow will throw the sod and 
manure to the bottom of the furrow, and the second 
will bury them several inches deep. Plow the 
whole field in the same manner. In fhe spring, plant 
the field with corn, and give it good and elvan cultare 
through the summer. As early as posssble in the 
fall cut the corn near the ground and remove it from 
the field, if possible, er if not, shock it up, and plow 
the ground in the’ manner above stated. Phe second 
plowing will enable you to plow deeper than the first, 
and to mix the manure more thoroughly with the 
land. Harrow until the soil is well pulverized; then 


sow five or six pets of seed wheat to the acre, and | “Y 


tarn it under about three inches; then harrow, and 
the work is done. , 


The second method is to take a piece of land, sod 
is the best, and manure, and plow it in May or June, 
in the same manner as above. In all dry weather 
during the summer, when it cannot be injured by 
tramping, tura the cattle and sheep on it at night, 
until the latter end of August, wheu it should 
he well cross plowed and harrowed; then about 
the middle of September plow it again and sow 
about the first of October, in the manner above 


About the first of October is the best time to sow 





wheat in this latitude, north of this, the middle of 
September. 
The first method I think has greatly the — 
to the second. It requires but little more labor, you 
get a crop of clover to feed down, and a crop of clo- 
ver to turn under the first season; a crop of corn of 
sixty to seventy-five bushels to the acie the second 
year, with but little labor and nearly or quite as good 
a crop of wheat the third year as if the field had laid 
fallow; and if you want it, your field is ready set in 
clover, which will be sufficiently thick from the seed 
previously turned under. Thus you may continue in 
rotation any length of time—clover two years, corn, 
manured on clover sod the previous year, followed by 
wheat. Our land will improve under this rotation. 


The deep culture above described has a wonderful | 


effect on the wheat and corn crops, and on the soil ; 
it gives a good loose soil for the plants to grow in, 
the best protection from drouth, and draws the water 
from the surface in wet weather, consequently pre- 
vents, in some measure, the throwing out of the roots 
and wioter killing. 

The best remedy against rust that I know of is to 
furmish the plant with the food, which en- 
ables it to come up thick and grow up quickly upon 
the land. This food can be more cheaply and easil 
furnished here, by plowing under clover, and suc 
manure as we can obtain at home, than in any other 
way. Larger crops may be obtained by more ex- 
pensive culture and manures than by the above meth- 
od, but I am confident for general cultivation, and in 
a rotation of crops, it cannot be excelled. If the land 
is wet and water is liable'to stand on it, sow in lands 
of convenient width, in a suitable direction for the 
water to run off, leaving the lands open in the mid- 
die. The head lands should be left open that the 
water may off easily. 

I am told by an extensive cultivator of wheat, that 
to take recently slacked lime and mix it with water to 
the consistency of thin white-wash and wash seed 
wheat in it, that it will entirely prevent the smut.— 
He has practiced it for years, and not a particle of 
smut is to be found in his wheat. 

A. G. Motuins. 

Cheshers Store, Anderson Co, Ky. 





CULTIVATION OF WINTER WHEAT. 


Winter wheat in Western New York is the bread 
and money crop of the farm. Its culture is asubjeet 
of more importance to the farmers at the present 
time than any other that pertains to their occupation. 
All classes in the community are interested in its pro- 
duction, and are affected more or less by the pecuni- 
loss that results by its failure. The greatest ene- 
my the farmers have everehad to contend with in 
raising wheat is the fly which attacks the head ; all 
other flies or worms are harmless in comparison. There 
are towns in Monroe county where the destruction of 
the wheat crop is so certain, that its cultivation has 
been almost entirely abandoned. The evil is nota 
partial one. What is true in regard to such locali- 
ties will soon be so in regard to all others where wheat 
is grown. It will eventually reach every farm in the 
wheat growing districts of the country, and the pro- 
fitable cultivation of the wheat crop will be at an end. 
In view of these facta, it becomes the farmers to be 
awake to the discovery of some remedy, and ready to 
use any means by which this evil can be prevented. 
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The application of lime to the heads of the wheat has 
been thoroughly tried, and the result proves that it 
is only casting dust in one’s own eyes. The only re- 
medy I have seen suggested, that has mach promise 
’ of success, is to plow the wheat field after harvest — 
This, when the work is well done, I believe will be 
effectual. At harvest time, before the grain is drawn 
from the field, the greater part of the worms descend 
to the ground where, according to a Seotch writer, 

y burrow to the depth of about half an inch— 


CULTiVATION OF INDIAN CORN. 

I wave made three successful experiments in the 
cultivation of Indian Corn. ‘The first was on a peice 
of about four acres, that had lain as an old slashing 
and pasture, and never been plowed, and but recently 
cleared off. The soil was a dark, marly-clay, mixed 
with sand and gravel. I commenced breaking it up 
the first of July, and pat the plow about six inches 
deep. I then harrowed it lengthway’s of the furrowa, 


m this time they are in a dormant state, until | and on the first of August, harrowed it again, across 


ehanged into a fly, when they arise into the air, and 
are ready to re-prodace and perpetuate their race by 
making a deposite in the heads of the wheat—whic 

in due time becomes a worm that destroys the grain. 
If the land should be thoroughly plowed the larva 
would get buried so deep that it could not receive 
the amount of heat and air necessary to its transfor- 
mation, and consequently it would be destroyed. The 
worms that might get carried with the grain to the 
barn, would probably be destroyed inthe manure If 
more convenient for the farmer, and he did not wish 
to sow winter rye, the plowing might be omitted un- 
til spring. The rule should be to plow the land deep- 
ly any time before the fly leaves the ground. With 
winter or spring rye or barley should be sown clover 
seed, and plaster the succeeding year. ‘Ihis gives a 
— growth of clover, which, in the month of Jane, 
should ve plowed under for wheat. By this course 
there is a crop every third year. Ifit should be con- 


sidered an object to raise wheat every second year on 
the same land, some broad-feaved annual plant should 


be grown, to be plowed under for manure ; and for 
this purpose, 
ruta baga or Swedish turnip. 


In adopting this system of rotation, it is supposed | 





perhaps, there is nothing better than the | 
| the hill, and on the 4th of July, 1 passed through the 


the furrow, and cross plewed it eight inches deep, and 
on the 10th of Septeniber, harrowed and cross plowed 
it again ten inches deep, intending to sow it with 
wheat. On the day set for sowing, it commenced 
raining, and continued so wet that I gave up the idea 
of — it, and concluded to sow it with epring 
wheat. It lay all winter in seven paced lands wi 

deep dead furrows. Early the next spring, I cross 
plowed it full ten inches deep, but was again prevent 
ed sowing it with wheat in cousequence of the heavy 
spring rains. I then concluded to try corn, and, on 
the 2d day of June, I commenced to plow it for the 
fifth and last time, ten inches deep, and harrowed it 
fine, and furrowed it lightly, with a one-horse plow, 
three feet apart, and planted in rows, two feet apart, 
the other way, withou!. furrowing across, putting four 


| grains in each hill, of a large eight-rowed yellow 


variety. 

Ten days afterwards I barrowed it lengthways with 
two horses, and a three cornered harrow, taking out 
the forward teeth, so as to pass on each side of the 
corn plants. One week after this, I weot between 
the rows with a one-horse plow turning the furrow to 


rows with a cultivator and leveled down the furrows, 


that the soil isin good condition atthe commencement, | Then, with a hoe in hand, I went through it, and 
and capable of producing remunerating crops of wheat carefully removed every weed that was to be seen, 
by the green crop. If not, the farmer ought to know | and leaving the earth as even as possible. At tais 
it and apply such manure as experience has taught time the stalks had began to joint at, or near the 
him is the best. If compost or decomposed barn-| root,—after which I consider it injurious to plow or 


yard manure is used, six loads to the acre is ordinari-| 
ly sufficient. This should be spread directly and 
evenly from the wagon at seed-time, and then the | 
manure and seed can, with the gang-plow, be buried | 


together. 

Notwithstanding the danger from the Hessian fly, 
wheat should be sown as early as from the last day of 
August to the sixth or seventh of September. More 
wheat has been lost by late sowing than by the Hes- 
sian fly. When a green crop is plowed in for wheat, 
it should not be turned back again to the surface by 
deep plowing, but the land should be superficially 
worked with the cultivator or gang-plow. More or 
less wheat is yearly destroyed by snow—which drifts 
by the fence running north and south on the west side 
of the wheat-fields. Ifa wire fence can be made eco- 
nomically any where on a farm, it ought to be placed 
on such lines. 

In order to carry out successfully the plan proposed, 
for the destruction of the wheat-fly, it would be neces- 


sary that there should be a concert of effort amongst | May, one acre with the 


the farmers. If the wheat-growers of Monroe county 
would meet and pledge themselves not to leave any 
Jand unplowed, on which they had raised wheat, the 
result would be the exemption of their fields from the 
ravages of the fly, and good crops of wheat as in form- 
er years. JoserH ALLEN. 

Adams’ Basin, Monroe Co., N. Y. 





cultivate among the corn, as the roots extend from 
hill to hill. At the setting of the ears, I passed over 
the field, and removed every weed by hand that could 
be found. The produce was 1183 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. 

The second experiment was on three and-a-half 
acres of nearly the same character of soil as the first. 
It had been plowed ten inches deep and sown with 
wheat, producing a crop of 35 bushels per acre. 
then took off a good crop of clover-and timothy hay, 
and in the fall covered it evenly over with yard and 
stable manure, which, together with a good growth 
of after-grass, I turned under ten inches deep. This 
was in the month of October. The following spring, 
I harrowed and cultivated it till it was quite mellow, 
and then cross plowed it about five inches deep, being 
careful not to disturb the sod underneath; and, after 
smoothing the furrows down with a harrow, furrowed 
it lightly four feet apart, north and south, and three 
feet east and west, and planted it the 24th day of 
ed Cob Ohio Dent, and the 
other two acres and-a-half with the Twelve Rowed 
Dutton. When the plants were well out of the 
ground, I sowed broadcast over the field a compost 
prepared as follows: fifteen bushels of dry hen 
manure; fifteen bushels of good unleached ashes; 
five bushels of plaster; and three bushels of fine dry 
salt, mixed well together and made fine. — 
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As soon as the rows could be plainly seen, I passed 
over them with the three cornered harrow in the 
manner before described. 

From the acre planted with the Obio variety I 
harvested 130 bushels of ears of eound. corn, of 
which, three half bashels of ears. would give a busnel 
of shelled corn, making nearly 87 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. The Dutton yielded about the sume 
number of bushels of ears per acre as the Ohio 
variety, but not as many bushels of shelled corn. 

The third experiment was on five acres of land 
from which I had taken a crop of wheat straw— ihe 
midge having destroyed nearly all the grain. About 
the middle of May, i spread out on the land a guod 
coat of manure, and plowed it under, full ten inches 
deep, together with a good start of young clover that 
was sown the previous spring. I then harrowed it 
till it was finely pulverized, which required far less ia- 


bor than in the former case, where the land was plowed | 


in the fall. Tbe land was then furrowed and planted 

with the same varieties, harrowed and cultivated, and 

top dressed, as in the second experiment, The yield 

was five bushels per acre more than in the previous 

trial with fall plowing, and which required more 

attention than this B. Davipson. 
Greece, N.Y. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF POTATOES. 

Tue cultivation of the potatoe has, for the las 
few years, become of vast importance to those 
farmers who are situated near a market, and has 

ved very remunerative. So important has it 

me, that time spent in the investigation of best 
methods of cultivation, and best varieties, is well and 
profitably spent. There exists a very great diversity 
of opinions in regard to the manaer of cultivation, 
quantity of seed used, time of planting, and the 
varieties most profitable. Almost every kind of soil 
will produce a—large or small—crop. The soils, 
however, which are best adapted for the cultivation 
of potatoes are sand loam, chestnut loam, and 
gravelly loam. Dry land is the surest to produce a 
erop of sound potateces. 

To prepare a field for a good crop of potatoes, 
select a sandy loam, seeded with clover, which was 
mowed, or pastured the year previous, if such ia on 


the farm, and plow it twelve inches deep, about the | 


middie of May; by that time the clover will have 


started well, and it will furnish a good coat of 


manure to turn under. After plowing is done, roll 
with a heavy roller, and then am thoroughly ; 
after which, mark out the field with a small corn 
plow, in straight rows, both ways, about three feet 
apart, and as deep as the plow will run and not 
disturb the sod. The field is then ready for planting 
which should be done immediately. The potatoes 
may be cut a few days before planting, to save time. 
About six or eight bushels to the acre should be 
planted. Cut a middling sized — inio four 
i and put two pieces ina hill. Drop them by 
d, and cover with # hoe three or four inches deep. 
Before the toes break through the ground, 
harrow the thoroughly with a light harrow to 
distroy ali the weeds that may have started, which 
will greatly facilitate the first hoving, and disturb the 
potatoes but very little. 
For the first hoeing use the corn cultivator both 
ways between the rows, and if the weeds are not to 


be feared, let them grow a few days lenger and culti- 
vate again, and follow with the hoe, putting a ve 
little dirt up to the potatoes, and lea a flat hi 
The second hoeing, use a shovel plow, or a horse 
hoe, which will throw up the dirt on each side of the 
hills, and leave a perfect hil! and very little to be done 
with the hoe. After thisthe ground should be kept 
clean from weeds, and if very dry weather, the horse 
~cotgred should be used between the rows as be: 
fore. 

The kinds to plant for fine quality and that 
command the highest price in market, are Mexicans, 
Purple Mercers, Carters, and Blue and White Pink 


Eyed. For early potatoes, White Mountain Junes, 
and Early Junes. For late crop, Long Johns, English 
Whites, Flesh Colored and Round Pink Eyed. 


Some farmers plant in drills, and itis a very good 
method, and may ee ary larger crops than planting 
in hills’ For drills, mark the d one way three 
and-a-half feet apart, and about four or five inches 
deep, and drop the potatoes, one piece in a place, 
about a foot apart; two good eyes in a set is enough, 

and if the grouud is rich, one eye is sufficient. They 
may be covered very expeditiously and well with a 
small plow; and just before they come up the ground 
should be harrowed, as before described. After 
cultivation, the same as when planted in hills, 

Late planting ivalmoet sure to produce the largest 
crops; bat early planting is the best preventive of the 
disease. 1 have raised Karly Junes for twenty years, 
| and never knew them diseased. My experience, since 
| the rot commenced, has been that early planting, on 
| dey gronnd, gives the soundest crops. The Purple 
Mercer, with me, are the most liable to decay. 

Many new varieties of potatoes have been, and are 
being introduced, and some of them may prove a 





and others, like the Rohan may run well for a season 
and then sink never more torise. The Fluke Kidne 

lately brought from Europe, and circulated throng 

the Patent Office, and by the New York State 
Agricultural Society, two years since, bids fair to be 
popular, and should be placed on the list that 
“ promise well.” I received a few tubers from B. P. 
Jounson, Secretary of the State Agricultaral Society, 
two years since, and the first year uhey were not fairly 
dealt by, and were quite small, but | planted them 
again with better success, though they received no 
better eare, aud this spring I mean to plant and cure for 
them, the best I know how, and see what they will do. 

1 have another variety, which promises well, that I 
obtained at the State Fair, and from two potatoes 
planted, I dug a bushel of fine large potatoes. They 
are called the Oregon. I intend to try them another 
season, and if they meet my expectation, you shall 
hear from me. Every new variety should be well 
tried before recommending to the public. No new 
kind should be recommended unless, on trial, it proves 
to be superior to some of the old varieties; nothi 
is gained by multiplying varieties unless superior, 
then five or six are as many as will be profitable to 
plant. ‘The same variety does not always do as well 
ove year as another. and for this reason it is better to 
plant more than one variety. 

Harvest as iate ia the fall as frost will permit, and 
if buried in pits cover well with straw, and u little 
dirt, then another coat of straw, and, finally, a heavy 
coat of earth. E. 5. Haywarp. 

Brighton, Monroe County, NV. Y. 





valuable acquisition to our already well tried stock, - 
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CULTIVATION OF ONIONS. 


A aoep crop of Onions may be grown with as 
much ecertaivty as corn, if rightly managed, but to 
do this three things are ne ; first, the ground 
mast be rich, so bya plentiful supply of hog 
manure; second, the Onion seed must be sown early, 
say last of March, or first of April; and thirdly, they 
must be hoed often, and kept free from weeds. The 
seed should be soaked twelve hours in rain water; the 
water should then be turned off, and the seeds kept 
moist until they sprout, which will be in two to four 
days, according to the tem ure. If you wish 
them to sprout soon, place them on a mantle piece 
where they will feel the warmth of the fire. In case 
it should rain, and make your soil so wet that it can 
not be worked, and the seeds are likely to sprout too 
much, put them in the cellar or some cool place. In 
this way you can manage to have them sprouted just 
as you may require. Next prepare your ground by 
plowing, harrowing and rolling, until it is very fine 
and clear of lumps. Then lay off your beds three 
feet wide, raised slightly in the middle; mark the 
rows across the beds with a rake having teeth twelve 
inches apart for the purpose. The seed should then 
be sown with the thumb and finger, and covered with 
the hand. Nothing now remains to insure a good 
crop, but sunshine and showers, and diligent culture, 
keeping them clean of weeds, and stirring the ground 
often with the hoe. Horatio Maarin, 

Greenbush, Iowa. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A PRAIRIE FARM. 





In compliance with a request, in the January 
number of the Farmer, I will endeavor to give you 
andi, with five years experience in the 
State of Illinois, in the management of a prairie 


Burpives anp Fences—Taking it in the natural 
state, the first thing after purchasing, is building a 
house, and other out buildings, the details 
of which the circumstances and taste of the owner, 
himself, will suggest. The next thing to be taken into 
consideration, is fencing. As timber is scarce and 
difficult to be procured, the most economical mode is 
to get good White Oak, or Walnut posts, and set 
upon the boundary line of the farm, according to the 
length of the boards; supposing them to be Pine, 
expressly for this purpose, fourteen and sixteen feet is 
the most desirable length, putting two posts to the 
panel, and as hogs are not suffered to run at large, 
three boards, six inches wide, nailed to the posts, will 
turn ali stock; even two boards will answer a good 

rpose. The fence should be set outside of the line 

ve or six feet, so as to leave,room t~ set a hedge in 
the line, the following spring, after breaking. 

Breaxinc—Thie best method of breaking prairie 
sod, is to get three yoke of cattle, and with a sixteen 
or eighteen inch plow, one man and team will break 
from two to two-and-a-half acres per day, which, if 
hired done, will cost, at the present prices of breaking, 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre, and board for 
hand and team. ‘The plowshould not go deeper than 
two or three inches, as the shallower the furrow the 
sooner the sod will rot. While breaking is going on 
a boy should follow the plow, and, in every third 
furrow, drop three to five grains of corn, which 
without any further attention, if it should be a good 





growing season, will make a fair crop of corn. When 
breaking is done, the catue will do to fat the coming 
winter. 

Fatt Crop—In the fall, a portion of the new 
broken land should be sown, with good clean 
wheat. The best way of prepering the ground for 
this crop, is to take a common scouring plow and ran 
lengthwise wita the forrows, a little deeper than 
broken the first time. 

Orcnarps, &c.—Arrangements should be made 
for setting out an orchard the following spring, and 
for planting hedges, groves, &e. Assoop as the frost 
is out of the ground, in the spring, an orchard should 
be planted with frait trees, of the best varieties t 
be obtained, and suitable shade trees ough’ to be 
planted about the house. ° 

Hepnocrs—the next operation demanding immediate 
attention is setting out hedge, for a living fence; 
ground where the hedge is to grow should be well 
worked, the fall previous, by plowing a ridge four feet 
wide; in the spring, say the month of April, take the 
center of the ridge, for the line of the hedge, and 
with a team of horses, run a straight furrow, six or 
eight inches deep. I would recommend the Osage 
Orange, as it is hardier, and will make a fence quicker 
than the Thorn. The plants can be purchased in this 
vicinity for two and-a-half dollars per thousand. Set 
the plants up against the landside of the furrow that 
has been made, and as the roots are straight, they 
may be pressed a little deeper down; then, with a 
hoe, draw the dirt up to them, packing them with 
the foot. There are differences of opinion about the 
distance plants should be set; my distance is ten 
inches apart, or twenty plants to the rod—this, I 
think, is plenty close enough; if properly treated they 
will make a tight wall, and a barrier against all stock, 
hogs included, but the latter should not be turned 
into the field without ringing. 

Groves—Planting groves has been too much 
neglected, by the farmers of Illinois; there is nothing 
so much adorns a prairie farm as a good locust grove, 
and no time shonld be lost in commencing it; in ten 
or twelve years from the seed, it will furnish material 
for fencing and building, which will always be 
required on the farm. 

Vecetaste Garpex—By no means neglect fe 
a suitable piece of ground for a garden, at least h 
an acre; a whole acre would be none to much. My 
motto is, more vegetabies, and Jess hog and hominy 

Seconp Year—Srrine Crors—Now comes the 


year for the first full erop of all kinds of grain— 
What land is not wanted for corn, this season, should 


be well pre for spring wheat and oats, by being 
well plowed before sowing, if not plowed in the fall 
previous; by fall plowing there is the advantage of 
sowing a little earlier, which is always desirable. 
Srocx, Suzps, &c.—The next thing is the man 
agement of stock; when you have prairie range, your 
cattle will enjoy the privilege of roaming over them, 
but if not, of course suitable fields must vided. 
In winter provide a good yard, and shelter from wind 
and storm; the latter are not frequent, notwithstanding 
cattle should be sheltered; it is too much the 
prevailing custom, of farmers generally, to let their 
cattle run at large, over the whole farm, without 
providing any shelter at all, for which they cannot be 
too severely censured. They who have not the 
means to erect large commodious sheds, can put up 
forked sticks, covered with slough grass, to form a 
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thatch; if carefully done this will tern water for 
several ; good pens should also be provided, for 
hogs, which cam be done in the mannor descri 
above; with a plank floor under the sheds or hovels, 
the fowls will have a good warm roost. 

Rorarton or Crors—The proper rotation of 
crops is too much negleeted by the farmers of 
Illinois; after corn, spring wheat and oats should be 
sown, and the land seeded down with clover; after it 
has lain two or three’ years in pasture, then in the 
summer, tura it under, and sow it with winter wheat, 
two bushels per acre; plant corn on clover’ sod or 
wheat stubble, always manuring your corn ground, as 
far as it goes. ‘J. H. Anrnoyy. 

West Jersey, Stark County, Til. 





ON THE BEST METHOD OF FENCING A FARM. 





Havine accurately surveyed your farm, determined 
the number and’ size of your lots, and established 
the lines of your fences, prepare the ground by plow- 
ing and harrowing thoroughly a strip at least one rod 
in width, and totally exterminating all brash, briers, 
and noxious weeds therefrom. The advantage of 
seeding thisstrip to grass need not be commented upon. 

The kind of fence to be built will depend princi- 
pally upon the plenitude of any particular kind of 
material, and will vary accordingly in different locali- 
ties. yee | and du.ability are the requisites of 
a good fence; beautity is desirable, but the expense 
of building and repairing is the chief consideration. 
In a new country where timber is a nuisance, rails 
will be. most advantageously used. Rail fences 
should be at least four and a half feet high when set- 
tled, aud when made of ash, oak, chestnut, or other 
desirable timber, and not shaded, will last twenty to 
thirty years. I consider the Virginia or common 
worm fence the most desirable style. The corners 
should be slightly raised from the ground, on stones 
or blocks, and if locked with the crooked and other- 
wise inferior rails, it withstands the force of wind and 
animals with great effi :iency. When timber becomes 
scarce, the good rails remaining may be put up into 
a straight fence, by the aid of toggles rom | stakes. [ 





should have it two feet wide at bottom, five rails un 
der the stakes, and so narrow at top that the fifth | 


high, and thick enough to hold posts for a board top, 
than have the same weight of stone carried up four 


bed | feet high, and so thin as to be in constant danger of 


tumbling down. 
If you have no stone “lying around loose,” little or 
no timber, i vo save ane you ov per 
ur ant en you have a ying 
fence, and would re ad sorpetant one, plant a hedge 
by the side of it. In fact wherever you will need a 
fence a few years hence, plant a hedge. The desirable 
qualities of a hedge plant are, Ist. Adaptability to 
soil and climate. 2d. Quick, thick, and thorny growth. 
3d. Disinclination to spread by sprouting. 4th. The 
plant should be so distasteful to ani that they 
will not browse it. I would suggest a trial of the 
Sweet Briar. Soron Coo.ey. 
’ Four Towns, Oakland Co., Mich. 


DESTROYING RATS, MICE AND OTHER VERMIN, 





In looking over your Premium List in Genesee 
Farmer, I see you ask for the best means of destroy- 
ing Rats, Mice and other vermioa. The following 
plan I have adopted several times with perfect suc- 
cess: Take one quart of barley-meal, (Indian meal 
will do,) half a fp molasses, two eggs, a small piece 
of butter, a little salt, and enough sour milk or water 
to make it suft, if necessary,and three drops of oil of 
caraway; let this be well mixed into a cake and baked. 
When the cake is cold, take a piece, (first rubbing a 
drop or two of caraway oil upon your fingers that the 
rats may not smell them,) and rub it into fine crumbs 
upon a dish or platter. Place the dish in some out- 
house or quiet ‘ami of the premises where the rats 
frequent, and allow nothing to disturb it. The rats 
will svon find it; they may not eat much the first 
night or two, but as soon as they find that it does not 
hurt them they will eat it with avidity. Repeat this 
five or six evenings about the same hours each time. 
And when they have all been collected together and 


| have great confidence in the food and the man who 


feeds them, give them a good dose of arsenic in the 
last meal. All those, if any, which do not get any 
will leave the place immediately. 

’ If it be desired to catch them alive, use the same 
means, but without the poison, and spread the cake 


rails will lie close together at the joints. One light |on a board of a larger size than the dish, so as to 
rail with one end under one pair of stakes, and the | give them more trouble to collect it, for it will be ob- 
other over the next pair, and another light rail over | served wherever they can get a mouthful they will 


eh eT 


_ should be of cedar, chestnut, swamp oak, or some 


all, completes the fence. The size of the toggles in- | 
erases the height of the fence, and toward the tep | 
where large cracks are adinissible, may be six or eight 
inches thick. The strength of this fence depends up- | 
on the stability of the stakes, which for the sake of | 
durability should be set top end down. 

Where timber is so searce as to render it of pecr- 
niary importance, and still plenty enough to be the 
cheapest fencing material, it will be most economi- 
cally used in the shape of posts and boards. The posts 





other durable wood, from four to six inches thick, | 
and at least two feet, (top end always) in the ground. 
Four boards, six inches wide, by leaving suitable 
spaces, make a fence four feet high, which will be 
found fally equal in efficiency to a rail fence four and | 
a half feet high. 

Of course no judicious farmer will waste timber in | 
fencing, and till fields covered with stone. Make | 





stone fences wide, Much better have one three feet | 


run away to eat it. To prevent that, give them as 
mach trouble as you can without frightening them. 
Choose a quiet room or cellar, where they frequent ; 
stop up all the holes but one, and over that fix a 
little sliding door or something that can be pulled 
down over the hole easily; let a string be attached 
to this and carried to the opposite corner of the room, 
at which corner hang a robe or horse blanket, that a 
man may stand behind; let this hang there all the 
time; feed them five or six evenings, always rubbing 
a drop or two of the oil of caraway upon your fingers 
and upon the soles of your boots before breaking the 
cake and going into the room ; a few drops should 
also be put on the robe. The last evening, stand 
quietly behind the robe and when they are all in the 
room, let the slide down over the hole. The best way 


bof catching them, is to have another hole in reaciness 


where you can set a cage trap upon the opposite side 
and drive them into it. Josian SALTER. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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ON BUTTER MAKING, 


Tue milk room should be built on the north side of 
the dairy house, digging two or three feet into the 
ground, and stening up with adouble wall,well pointed 
with lime mortar. The bottom should be plastered 
with water lime cement, such as is used for cisterns ; 
dis'ance between the bottom and upper floor not less 





than ten feet, the sides ceiled up and filled in with dry 
tan bark; two or three latticed windows near the sill 
to let in light and air; the lompecatare to range | 
from 55 to 60 degrees, regulated by'fire in cold, 
and ice in warm weather, by wrapping a chunk in | 
a piece of carpet and placing in the milk room— 
The room, churn, pans, and pails, to be kept strict- 
ly neat and clean; the milk to be strained as s,on | 
as drawn from the cows in ten quart tin paps.set | 
on the bottom of the milk room in warm weather, | 
and on racks in cold. The milk should stand until | 
it coagulates, when the cream ehould be taken off! 
and churned in a common dash churn, with any pow- 
er prefered. I prefer dog power, which is generally 
used in this country. Cream should not stand over 
twenty-four hours before it is churned ;—in fact the 
uicker it is charned after it is taken off the better. 
he temperature of the cream in the ehurn should 
be about 55 degrees. As soon as the butter sepa 
rates, draw off the butter-milk and wash the butter 
with pure cold water until it rans off perfectly clear; 
then work in thoroughly three-fourths of an ounce of 
first rate Ashton salt to each pound of butter, and 
immediately pack solid, in from fifty to one hundred 
ae tubs, according to the size of the dairy — 
hen the tub is full, cut a piece of white cotton 
cloth the size of the cover, wet in brine, and tuck it | 
down snug over the butter; cover the cloth with salt 
at least half an inch thick, moistened with water, so 
as to form a paste, put the cover on tight and place 
the package in another tub, with two inches of salt 
in the bottom and one inch space around the sides | 
with two inches at the top; fill in with salt, and cover | 
tight so as to exclude all air. Set the tubs in a cool, | 
dry cellar, and [ will warrant it to keep any desirable | 
length of time as fresh and good as when first made. 
H. H. Tayxor. 
East Rodman, Jefferson Co, N. Y. 








ON THE INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS— 
AND REASONS WHY FARMERS SHOULD WRITE 
FOR THEM. 


Tuere is no occupation that tends more to the per- 
manent wealth and happiness of a nation, or to the 
real beauty of a country, than that of properly direct- 
ed agricalture. This wealth copsists mainly in the 
porturte of the soil, and in the soil itself; and that’ 

auty of farm scenery which «delights the eye” must | 
process from the plans and operations of the farmer | 

ing laid and carried out in a tasteful—yet skillful | 
and economical manner. To do all this the farmer | 
must have kvowledge, and he cannot obtain this 
knowledge from his own experience, because that 
would require too much time and capital. Heshould 
therefore, profit by the experience of others ; and this | 
he can do the most cheaply by reading the agricultu- 





increased interest to be taken in farming operations 
in this country. _ In the first place, the farm jour- 
ual has elevated the farmer's calling to an honorable 

ition, and made it more respected, It bas clothed 
it with the dignity of a science, and thus will soon 
make it the most delightful pursuit that man cen en- 
gage in. By increasing the amount of independance 
and competency among that class which js sometimes 
called the “bone and sinew of the country,’ by adding 
to the intellectual enjoyments of country life,snd pro- 
moting the moral virtues—by all these, has the agri- 
cultural journal produced a greater amount of prac- 
tucal, worldly good than any otber class of journals 
published. 

From what has been remarked above, it is easily 
inferred that the farmer should write for the farmer's 
paper. But more particular reasons may be given 
why he should do so. One of the best is, that the in- 
telligent farmer knows better what to write than the 
mere theorist. The agricultural eommunity will have 
more confidence in a paper liberally supported by the 
writings of farmers, simply because it will be sup- 
posed they have the best means of knywing what they 
write about. Such a belief will cause the agricultu- 
ral paper to circulate more extensively throngh the 
country, and therefore will do more good. Farmers 
are sometimes slow to adopt new plans on farming— 
too much in that extreme—and they are the more so 
if the new idea or theory does not proceed from the 
experience of a practical man of their own craft. 

‘he farmer should labor to elevate and houor his 
calling; and bence, if he can therein impart any item 
of beneficial knowledge, it becomes his duty to do so. 
Let uo selfish view ever induce him to withold what 
would assist his “ fellow lords of the soil.” Ie should 
remember that it is a priacip#@n political economy 
that “a benefit to ene is abenefit to all.” Let him then 
write for his own paper—write frequently and carefal- 
ly—avoiding every thing not properly authenticated 
by evidence carried far enough, calculated to lead az- 
tray. He can also suggest, he can make inquiries, and 
he can even speculate on some subjects, but they 
should be known as speculations. 

Aud thas, in these various ways, reciprocal benefits 
will be received; and he will be adding something to 
the common stock of that agricultural knowledge 
which will tend to push forward the high avocation 


tion. 
Mountain Home, Va. 


THE BEST MEANS OF DESTROYING WEEDS. 





Pow deep, about the last week in May,or earlier, 
if you can; harrow until the surface is fine and 
smooth; then use the cnitivator frequently end 
thoroughly, till the Ist of July; cross-plow and sow 
buck-wheat, (well rolled in plaster.) One half a 
bushel te the acre is sufficient if the land is in proper 
condition. Plow again the following spring, after a 
liberal application of barn yard manare. Sow with 
oats and seed down with an early variety of clover, 
(ommoniy called the Medium Clover, among us.) 

f your weeds withstand this treatment, they must 


of the farmer near and more near its goal 1 +a 


ral papers. In these, when they are properly conduct-| be more tenacious of life than any we have tc deal 
ed, he will find recorded the experiments, the hints, | with, namely, Canada Thistles, White Daisy, Wild 
and the practical results of his brother farmers, as| Peas, &c. If, however, they are not all killed, the 
weil as carefully prepared editorials. It is chiefly in | kind of clover referred to will require mowing before 
this way that the agricultural press js causing such an they have matured their seeds. I have tested this 
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reuydy to my entire satisfaction, and uever had 


as to its origin and qualities and its precise relation 


ur- 
tble oceanen ta repeat the cropping to accomplish my | to other members of be pomolygical family. The 
hed purp« re; bat to provide against any possible failure prices at wich pears sell, ure almost fabulous; from 
GOR of this treatment, mow the clover two years in tive w ten deliars a bushel, and ofien more, according 
en- succes: ion, and then erdp agais with Buckwheat and | \o qaulity, being comnion prices for good fruit, ‘Ten 
ce Oats, as before, not forgetting the manure if tue svi | cepts is a common retail price lor @ good pear ip this 
ines reyuiresit. By this means you produce ps; ivg crops. | city, and ia New York or Boston they go current at 
ling without injary to the land, and destroy Lbe weeds at | ‘wenty-five cents, American coin; while, ia Chicago 
pro- M. G. | 4 first rate article is sold, two for a dolluy. : 
gri- Middieburgh, N. Y. At the Inte meeting of the Frait Growers’ Associ- 
rac. _ ation of Western New York, Mr, FLower of Syra- 
nals LIME AS A MANURE. cuse, stated that a gentleman sear that city had sold 
. I have used fime as a manure in various wers— pany pried. oir gyri of — +. — 
sily For low land the best way is to sprinkle it broad-cas! | | rar A erase eultic: a ae . oetiy des : | 
ers while the vegetation is in a geen state, at the rate of per with eatieisisingeadss ‘h . pene i i. - — 
ea Ee forty or fifty bushels to the acre; bat if f cannot third year afl ty —— nn tt Pow mam pe 
10- use it before the frost kills the vegetation, I wait un. Fi w= sheng a de < nA ) oat B00 to 8800 
‘he tl the land is plowed in the spring, when I sprinkle | | (ai rofit Mir Hones Mme gh Lge ted 
he it on the plowed grouad, in about the same quantity tould be « question about making pear culture pay; 
| e as before. Last year [ tried it both ways, and the atten te We vicinity bore forty bushels last — 
> result was my crop was increased at least foar fold io and another belonging to his brother, bore twenty 
“4 each instance, but that used on the vegetation was bushels, which were sold at two dollars per bushel ; 
he a aoe poke ire whe ag sand. W. it was an inferior variety. In his address before the 
rs oe an z American hag —eer, erat — ie fon cily last . 
tia September, the President, the How Mansuans. P. 
" 18 THE lua on A. pins 33 . A Nes Ex, Ware says: “ A gentleman in the eastern part of 
e — Massachusetts planted in the years 1848 and 1549, as 
Ar the present time, apples, in this city, are worth | many dwarf pear trees as he could set on an acre of 
i. from one dollar to one dollar and twenty five cents per | laud, at the distance of eight by twelve feet, and be- 
. | bushel; in Chicago they readily command from seven | iween these rows he planted quince bushes. In the 
. - to eight dollars per barrel; in New York from three | fitth year from planting, he gathered one hanéred and 
+ o to five dollars per barrel, and io the greater part of | twenty bushels of pears, and sixty bushels of quinces. 
1&6 Janada they cannvt be had at any price, and undoubt | Uf the former, he sold seventy bushels at five to six 
/ i edly the same is true of very many loculities through- | dollars per bushel; and he now ivformes me that he 
> out the Union, without referring to the new States | has lost only three per cent. of the original wees, and 
‘ at the west, which comparatively speaking, are entire- | that the rewainder are in healthful condition.” 
ly destitute of fruit, except such as is indigenous. In Most persons will, no doubt, consider these state- 
localities where there is a tolerable supply, it is usually | ments slightly exaggerated, bat if they will take the 
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the same time. 








of the very poorest kinda, growa on seedling trees, 
and such as no one who has bten in the habit of using 
good fruit would deign tp touch. Peaches, daring 
the last ten years have averaged a dollar per basket, 
(three pecks) in this market; in the plentiest seasons 
the price of good peaches has not been less than fifty 
cents a basket, and that only for a few days when there 
was the largest quantity in the market, and both at 
the commencement and at the clese of those seasons 
they have commanded from one dollar and fifty cents 
to three dollars per basket. In the fall of 1855, when 
the prices of peaches in this city wept down to seven- 
ty-five cents and fifty cents per basket, an extensive 
fruit grower in this section contracted his entire crop 
in the city of Buffalo for one dollar and sixty-two and a 
half ceats, and at the different ports in the Canadas, 
they brought from two dollars togwo dollars and fifty 
cents, At that time ay experienced and intelligent 
orchardist, aflirmed that the large crop he then had, 
with the low prices, was full as profitable as the small- 
er crops with higher prices, as often was the case. 

Last fall Catawba and Isabella grapes sold in the 
Chicago market, at fifty cents per pound; in Toronto, 
Kingston, Montreal, &e., at twenty-five and thirty 
cents; in New York from fifteen to twenty cents ; 
while at three or four cents a pound, no crop can be 
more remunerative than these. 


irouble to make the proper inquiry, they can verily 
them for themeelves. Without mentioning other 
varieties of fruit which, under certain circumstances, 
wre not less worthy the attention of the cultivator, 
we cannot but conclude from the above facts, that 
the culiivation of no crops, in a pecuniary point of 
view, can be more desirable than our hardy fruit. 
Many object to planting orchards because it is so 
long, they say, before anything can be realized that 
they are discouraged from making the attempt, and 
they thus pass a life time, long enough to bring into 
bearing a dozen orchards, without raisiog enough 
fruit to supply their own families, or even themselves. 
Again, for many years past, there has been in the 
minds of many a fear that the murkets would be 
overstocked with fruit. but we certainly have not yet 
arrived at that point, and from all indications are 
further from it now than we were ten years ago; 





prices of all kinds of fruit ran higher now than then; 
| the demand has multiplied in a more rapid ratio than 
oe supply: the ivcreased cirenlation of agricultural 
and horticultural literature, und the establishment, all 
| over the country, of societies for the exhibition of 
fruit, and other farm and garden products, has created 
a discriminating and appreciative taste in the publie 
| mind for good fruit; a barrel of Northern Spy, or 
| Norton’s Melon Apple, will sell as quick as offered in 
the market at five dollars, while, a few years #go, 


To pears we need scarcely allude; the eight of a 
good pear is of such seldom occurrence, that when it 


does happen, we gaze with a sort of strange curiosity, 


when an apple was an apple and nothing more, it 
would bring scarcely more than one of common fruit. 
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Too large a proportion of the fruit now grown, is 
such as quickly decays, and is, consequently, rushed 
into the market, reducing the prices, and not givin 

as satisfactory results to the cultivator, as woul 

accrue from an orchard of suitably selected varieties. 
Many of the best sorts of apples and pears now grown 
may be kept until April and fully retain their flavor, 
in fact, some varieties are not in perfection until that 
time; the Pomme Grise and Russets we all know can 
be kept until harvest apples are ripe, yet after the 
first of January, in the greatest fruit growing 


vieinities, the supply of appies begins to fail, and. 


by the first of April, they are nearly or quite out of the 
market. Those making new plantations should look 
to this point, and make such a selection of varieties as 
would enable them to have aconstant supply the year 
round, and they will find it greatly to their advantage. 

The cultivation of the smaller fruits, raspberries, 
strawberries, currants, gooseberries, &c., is very 
generally neglected, and soit entirely, I must say, 
throagh carelessness; where is the locality in the 
United States, or the Canadas, where, with the 
exception of goosberries, they may not be grown in 

rfection, and that with little labor or time 

owed upon them. Yet, how many of our farming 
population have only enough of these fruits, to make 
them long for more, without the possibility being 
supplied, and how many more never taste them for 
years. By some, to grow a strawberry is considered 
an incomprehensible horticultural feat, while if they 
would only try their hands at it, they would find it a 
little easier than raising potatoes. 

Tt seems unnecessary, at this time, to refer to the 
wholesomeness of ripe fruit, as an article of diet; we 
all know how necessary it is to a healthy, and regular 
eondition of the physical system,especially in the warm 
season. Other cogent reasons may be urged for a 
more general attention to fruit culture; as food for 
stock, apples deserve more attention than they have 
yet received, and when their value is more widely 
known they will be largely used for this purpose — 
Let farmers and others then, plant more trees and 
cultivate them well; they must be fed if you would 
have them feed you; plant none but the best varieties 
and such as you know are well adapted to your 
particular locality, and you will have the satisfaction 


of seeing your orchards bending with beautiful fruit, Y is readily suggested. 


garden, when provided by others; and will suffer their 
children even to make depredations upon their neigh- 
bors’ premises, with impunity. 

Another cause often is, want of system in their 
business operations. ‘They do hot consider the work 
of the garden as coming within the routine of their 
daily labor ; no provision is made for this, in their 
plan of operations, if indeed they have any plan, but 
consider it a work to engage their leisure moments, 
when no other business presses. . But leisure moments 
with the thorough farmer are few, and when his busi- 
ness is not planned and executed systematically, it is 
| generally thrown into confusion. One thing crowds 
upon another, and in the hurry and bustle, the gar- 
den is neglected. It may be planted,, perhaps in the 
spring, but its cultivation is neglected, until the weeds 
and grass overrun the vegetables. A few spasmodic 
efforts are made to subdue them, when he gives up, 
| and concludes, as Farmer Slapdash does respeeting 
| fruit culture, that gardening is a humbug. 
| Indolence is ofien a cause, why men neglect their 

gardens. The process of weeding onions, or carrots, 
| or flower beds, is too toilsome. It is more congenial 
| to their feelings to spend their time in lounging in the 
| shade, in conning o.«r the newspaper, or in idle gos- 
| sip, with their neig!'!.or, Again the labour is on too 
small a scale to sui their dignity ; if their wife or 
| children will do the labour, they will readily enjoy the 
luxuries obtained by them, but cannot soil their own 
hands with the dirty work. 

The want of a refined rural taste, is another reason 
why horticulture is neglected.- Some men have but 
little appreciation of the beauties of nature or art ; 
a lovely landscape has no charms for them, and a 
garden neatly laid out, and properly cultivated, pos- 
sesses but little more attraction than a patch of Cana- 
da thistles, or dwarf elders ; they despise it, as well 
| as the neat gravel walk, bordered witt. shrubbery and 
| flowers ; they often look with pity and contempt up- 
| on the man who engages in such business ; they can 
| eatand drink, and sleep, théy say, as well without them, 
| and so can the swine that would render such a seene, 
| all deformity and desolation, could they gain access 

to it. Such I deem some of the reasons 
why gardening is so much neglected. 











| ‘The cause of the evil being pointed out, the reme- 


Whatever will tend to 


and feeling your pockets heavier for your enterprise. | Counteract this thirstYor wealth, and Jead men rightly 


Rochester, N. Y. Pyrvs. 





WHY DO FARMERS 80 GENERALLY NEGLECT THEIR 
GARDENS! AND THE BEST MEANS OF 
RECTIFYING THE EVIL 





Wry do farmers so generally neglect their gardens? 
No particular answer would, in all cases reply to this 
question, and there are several reasons that are pro- 
mineat in my mind. With some, I think it is an in- 
ordinate thirst for worldly gain; they are in haste to 
become rich ; gold glistens in their eyes, and as the 
garden brings but little of it to their coffers, (unless 
they live near a market, where garden products find a 
ready sale,) they deem its cultivation beneath their 
notice. They consider the time thus spent wasted, 
and can even sneer at their neighbor, who devotes 
time and attention to his garden. They relish the 
luxuries derived from this source, as well as other men. 
And those who will scarcely raise a hill of beans, or 


to appreciate the great object of existence, will lead 
them to aet in accordance with its design, and to ac- 
quire and enjoy the blessings a wise Providence has 

laced within their reach. In order also to prosper 
in all our affairs, business must be planned and exe- 
cuted systematically. The garden must be included 
in the plan of farm operations ; time must be set 
apart for its cultivation, as well as for planting and 
hoeing corn, or sowing wheat, and the cultivation 
must be dove as thoroughly. No part of the farm 
pays better when properly cared for, than the garden; 
it may not afford as many dollars perhaps as other 
crops, but it affords much that renders a family com- 
fortable, and this is of more importance than to horde 
money for posterity to quarrel about. 

A more general dissemination of intelligence among 
the farming population, particularly intelligence re- 
specting agriculture and horticulture, would tend to 
remedy this evil ; {be man o! intelligence is more gen- 
erally a man of refined taste, and seeks to have things 





cucumbers, will devour with gusto the luxuries of the 


comfortable and pleasant around him; this knowledge 
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may be spread by the circulation of well man 
agricultural ae en and every man who desires im- 
rovement in this respect, should lend his influence 
in circulating such works, especially among the rising 
generation ; children should be early led to notice 
and admire the beautiful, and also to acquire a taste 
for ing. Impressions may be made in child- 
hood, that will be lasting as life, and that cannot be 
easily counteracted by habits and dispositions acquir- 
ed in later years. A taste may thus be formed that 
will lead to practical results, and prove a blessing to 
community. Hoserr. 





ON DRYING APPLES, PEACHES, PLUMS AND OTHER 
FRUIT. 


Avone the good things which can not be consid- 
ered merely as luxuries, but which our habits, if not 
our natures, have rendered necessary to a high degree 
of health, fruit is not unimportant. The art of pre- 
serving it by drying, may to some persons appear too 
simple to require the explanation of any process ; 
nevertheless few housekeepers are so well skilled in 
these matters, that they may not learn something of 
value and interest, by the experience and practiees of 
others. 

Fruit, of different kinds, evidently requires differ- 
ent treatment. Apptes should de pared, and those of 
medium size cut in eight or ten pieces, and dried quick- 
ly, by the fire; cutting them finer makes more surface 
to be rinsed, and the more water that is used for this 
purpose, the more is the flavor washed away. 

Peaches may be dried in a similar manner. Pears 
and gooseberries, (the latter before they are very ripe.) 
are better stewed tender in one fifth their weight of 
sugar and a little water, and dried after the liquor is 
boiled thick and poured over them. Cherries should 
be stoned and scalded in their own pice, without 
sugar, and dried slowly. ‘The method of drying plums 
in the sun after opening and stoning them, without 
scalding or sugar, probably cannot be surpassed.— 
Strawberries, raspberries and currants, retain most of 
their original flavor when mashed with one-fourth or 
one-fifth their weight of sugar, and dried as quickly as 
poms without scalding them. Pumpkin should 

stewed till quite dry, sifted and spread on buttered 


plates, and when partially dried, broken fine, that it 
may soak quickly in milk when wanted for use. 


Gansevoorts, Saratoga Co., N. Y. H. M.D. 


WHAT CAN MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS DO TO MAKE 
FARM LIFE ATTRACTIVE TO THEIR SONS AND 
BROTHERS, AND PREVENT THEM FROM 
LEAVING THE FARM TO ENGAGE 
IN MERCANTILE OR PROFES- 

SIONAL PURSUITS? 





Lazor is not exactly like virtue, “its own re- 
ward ;” and where can a farmer enjoy the fruits of 
his labors except in a happy, well ordered hon.e.— 
There he should find himself surrounded by those 
best of all ornaments, cheerfal human faces. There 
is seldom a farm so small and poor, but these may 
be cultivated with great success, if woman could 
only be made to feel the great necessity and duty of 
it. In order to attach young men to farm life, moth- 
ers and sisters should first of all love it themselves: 
as it is always impossible to inculcate a sentiment 
we do not ourselves feel. If a young man sees his 





mother and sisters pining for city or village life, 
lamenting the want of opportunities for display, 
despairing, instead of developing the recources with- 
in their reach, he will certainly feel the spirit to be 
very infectious. 

Cheerfulness, order, and cleanliness, go far to- 
wards making home happy, and let there be added 
to these a well spread table. Mr. GreeLy was more 
than half right lately in his severe comments on 
country cooking; I hope it has provoked an agitation 
of the subject which will be useful. The stereotyp- 
ed dish of baked beans is well enough, also the 
boiled dinner, but variety is mot studied ; day after 
day brings the same dishes upon the table, till the 
appetite is cloyed; an agreeable surprise is never 
thought of, and any thing new seldom attempted. 
Many young ladies seem to think indifferance in re- 
gard to food isa mark of refinement; I shall caution 
my boys to avoid such young ladies, Farmers’ 
daughters, I have generally observed, have greater 
advantages for improvement, and are apt to possess 
more refined tastes than their brothers, |Let me beg 
of them.to exert their influence in elevating the 
character and manners of the young faymers. “O! 
don’t come into the parlor boys, with your dirty 
boots! you havabeen among the horses, don’t come 
so near!” I have heard such things said ; and seen 
young men actually driven from the companionship 
of their sisters, and made to feel that their oceupa- 
tion rendered them disgusting to them and their 
young friends. It is easy to imagine the conse- 
quenees likely to arise. I know young farmers, 
whose slippers are always at hand when their work 
is done, whose cotton overalls and frocks are easily 
slipped off, and they are in as fit condition to enjoy 
a book or pleasant conversation, as a lawyer from 
his office. Personal appearance has a very great 
influence upon manners; when a young man feels 
conscious that he looks like a gentleman, he is much 
more likely to endeavor to merit the name of 
one The work of a farm is fatiguing, while the 
mind is in @ measure unemployed ; consequently, 
the appliances for finding relaxation, and mental ac- 
tivity should always be at hand. A well lighted 
table, with books and papers, presents an agreeable 
inducement to spend an evening profitably. There 
is perhaps no class of men, to whom a love of read- 
ing is.more essential than to farmers. Vacuity of 
mind is an ivtolerable evil; it is frequently the en- 
emy from which men fly when they rush into dis- 
sipation. The uneasiness it engenders, is frequent- 
ly mistaken by farmers’ boys for a taste of other 
pursuits, and the true comforts and independence of 
a farmer's life is forsaken for all the uncertainties 
of a profession. 

Mothers and sisters can do much in forming a 
love of reading, by reading aloud to boys before 
they have sufficient scholarship to enjoy a book by 
themselves. Time would be much better spent in 
this manner than in embroidery and crochet work, 
which adds nothing to the comfort of the family. 
They are pursuits eminently selfish, and there are 
few farmers’ girls who can afford the time for 
them. Rural life loses half its attractions when 
there are no out of door embelishments, no shrub- 
bery, no flowers, and only the coarser vegetables 
in the gardens. Thea is often made for the 
lack of every thing beautiful about the house, that 
“ our boys don’t care for such thi they wont do 
anything about the yard and n.” Now, the 
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fact is, “our boys,” have no time to do it; they 
work hard enough without, and though they would 
be willing to lend a spare inowent, they will not do 
it all, or even commence it. 

It is an appropriate employment for woman, even 
if they have considerable housework to do, thev 
would find the change of employment very beneficial 
to both mind and body, and after working out of 
doors an hour or two, they would not be half so apt 
to ask the tired boy to bring their wood or water, as 
they would after sitting the same time, diligently em 
ployed on some useless needle work. While the men 
of « family, labor for thé general good, in -providing 
the necessaries and comforts of life, women should 
also labor for its embellishment, not only preserving 
their own beanty, but making everything about their 
home beautiful and attractive. There is no fear bat 
the men would appreciate the improvement, let it be 
ever so small, and every sacrifice of merely selfish 
pleasures would meet an abundant rewa:d. 

A Morner. 
I8 IT RIGHT TO ASK THE WOMEN FOLKS TO DO THE 
MILKING DURING THE BUSY SEASON !* 


Unpovsrenty it is; but it is not abways safe to do 
it. It isnot only right, but very reasonable to muke 
such a request of your wife, or daughter —certuinly 
in « busy time of the year, and one cannot very weil 
ask it at any other time, in this section, for let him do 
it under any circumstances, and ever so meekly, he 
will have a busy season, and a very warm one too, 
right away. The subject is “open to both sexes,” 





and my wife already—for I am a married man, of 


course—is quite prepared to show the impropriety of 
the whole thing, and wishes to write out an argument 
at length, but is prevented from doing so, because 
she is confined to a single page in the Genesee 
Farmer, and if she once begins to talk it up, she 
wont get through till after the “cows have come,” 
and it would not be decided who should milk them. 
When we say it is right for the women to sometimes 
milk the cows, and are told by them that it is highly 
improper, we still feel it to be right, without going 
into an argument to prove it if we could, and are 
like the smail boy, who, when he was one day asked 
by the minister who was visiting at his father’s house, 
if he eould tetl him how many were two times two, 
replied that it made four. But the parson wanted it 
explained, and asked him how he knew it was so. 
The boy said he did koow it, and that was enough. 
Still the good man insisted upon ap explanation, or a 
reason for it, when the boy, out of patience, said 
pretty sharply, “ Because 1 do know it, and so do 
ou, you d—!—h old fool. You only want to talk to 
ear yourself talk.” Whether the women talk 
against milking to hear themselves talk or not is of 
no consequence, so long as they are unwilling, to 
perform so reasonable a task—if it is not a duty. 
More seriously, and with all reason, let us show the 
justness of our cause. We have in view just now, 
the man in haying or harvest time—the busy season, 





© We have received a great number of answers to this question 
After much hesitation, we have selected out two, one in favor 
of the practice und the other agtinst it, and award a premium of a 
dollar book to each of them. We shall endeavor te make room 
next month for sume portions of the other essays on tyia subject, 
. all of which are very good—especially those written by ‘the lacies 
It may be worthy of remark that nearly all the ladies who have 
written take the affirmative side of the question.—Eps, 





if ever—going forth to the field at the earliest dawn 
of the morniug, to return only at the approach of 
night, to find ten, twenty or t irty cows—in this 
dairying country—to be milked, ready and lowing at 
his very door; he, wearied by the heavy labors of a 
mid-summer’s day, and just asking for a little 
assistance about milking, finds bis wife busy with 
company, his girls enjoying themslves about the 
house, and not one of them so much as giving so 
interesting a subject. a single thought, an} every one 
of them afraid of their shadows, made in the milking 
yard, if they should by aceident get in there. 0, for 
the good old times when our daughters were wont to 
go forth morning and evening, with flushed and rosy 
cheeks, through the pastures and green meadows, 
mid daisies and many other beautiful flowers, and 
with soft and willing hands, almost charming the 
milk into the neat milk pails! 

But after all we can say, I rather expect the 
women will have their own way, and I will close by 
relating an incident that came under my own ob- 
servation, by which the cows themselves are shown 
to be sometimes qualified to decide the question. 

Many years ago, we owned a cow—the brindle cow 
—that by some means got in the habit of being 
milked by the women, and by the women folks alone, 
But after a while, when sewing, quilting, missionary 
and many other societies began to come into fashioa, 
the women would sometimes be gone, and at such 
times old “ Brin” would have to go without milking. 
But after a while longer, as the men could not get 
uedr her, and the women would be gone oftener and 
oftener, we thought to try an experiment; an 
older brother went and put on an entire suit, for all 
the world like a woman’s dress, and it was nothing 
else, and proceeded to milking this trnly woman's 
cow, but. it would’ not all do, for old “ Brin,” who, at 
first did not discover the fraud, as soon as the man in 
disguise began his milking operations, gave a sudden 
start, and with a still more sudden kick, sent our 
humble imitator of female fashions almost half wa 
across the yard, with the milk -pail, milk, and 
mixed up with this novel attire from head to foot. 

This story will finish the subject, and your humble 
servant will now wait with some interest to see who 


will get the dollar book. E. A. B.—Ox/ford, NV. Y. 


IS IT RIGHT TO ASK THE WOMEN FOLKS TO MILE 
THE COWS DURING THE BUSY SEASON? 


We answer no. The province of female superin- 
tendency, is bounded, as we conceive, by the line 
which separates the inside from the outside of a 
farm-house; and in this iigagg the labor of woman 
is bounded by the same line. Appropriate labor is 
a duty no less imperious in its claims on the woman, 
than on the man; but upon each in their proper 
sphere. The attentive, economical, and industrious 
wile, falfilling best her design,—a help-meet,—so 
highly commended by the wise man, in the great 
directory of human life, is not commended for 
clearing away the forest, splitting rails, aud erecting 
buildings, thus converting the wildervess into rich 
pasture and meadows, that she might have an 
opportunity of keeping many cows, and milking them 
wich her own hands,aud go bless the world. No, she 
performs her work, and establishes her reputation 
inside the line. Bat the question is, “Is it right to 
ask the women folks to milk the cows during the busy 
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season?” Say in seed time, and in harvest. Well. 
here lies the principle ide the answer to the 
following question. Is it right to violate the Sabbath 
in haying time, and in harvest? We answer no. The 
probibition is found in that same great directory; and 
written there for the good of all. Vary the question 
a little, and say the Sabbath is the only supny day in 
the seven. Then what? Why, then, it is also our 
duty to obey, since there’ is no proviso, for such an 
emergency. Just so in respect to asking the women 
to milk the cows because the appropriate work of the 
man demands his special attention. The questivn 
implies that this work does not properly belong to 
the woman. And if so, then it is right that she 
should not slo it. Not being accustomed to milking, 
she is both awkward and timid, and should never 
either for man’s ease or convenience be asked to 
approach the eqaally timid cow, and thus endanger 
the welfare of both. The principle that would 
prompt us to ask the women folks to milk the cows 
in the busy season, would oblige them to milk them, 
if the weather should be very stormy, or extremely 
cold. Sbame on the man that ASKS a woman to 
milk the cows. If she wishes to milk, under certain 
circumstances, let her,—this does not belong to the 
question. D. 5. Woop.—Saline, Mich. 


I8 A RESIDENCE IN THE COUNTRY OR CITY MOST 
CONDUCIVE TO HIGH MENTAL CULTURE, 
BEAUTY OF PERSON, HEALTH, HAP- 
PiNESS AND USEFULNESS? 


To determine this question, it will be necessary to 
examine the advantages, and dfmpdvantages, which 
each locality offers, and form a comparison between 
them. A residence in the city allows us a better 
opportunity of attending scientific and literary 








lectures, and of access to extensive and valuable 
libraries; but compare 


these privileges, valuable 2s, 
they are, with the bad and unwholsowe influences | gte 


== 


farm, he must study a profession; he must no longer 
be seen using the plow of scythe. Do you wander 
then why farmers do not place a higher estimate 
upon education? but the farmers of the present day 
are beginning to see the true dignity of their 
profession, beginning to know the results of thorough 
scientific farming, and their sons are seeing it too. 
They are discovering that they can ure their 
education in improving the soil, andin making known 
the results of their e nee through ayricuttural 
journals, instead of compounding medicine, or 
studying law. 

e are sure, that as a general thing, the real 
personal beauty to be found in the city, is not equal 
to that of our rustic country youths; rosy checks, 
bright eyes, plenty of exercise, and an abnandance of 
good humor and happiness, will give aglow to the cheek, 
which all the rouge in the world cannot imitate, 

It is almost unnecessary to speak ‘of health as 
regards the country, or city. Every argument that 
can be advanced, is decidedly in favor of the 
country; there you breathe the pure, fresh air of 
heaven, which invigoratesyour constilution, giving to 
every member of your body, new life and energy. 
You do not inhale the smoky, dusty air, which is 
necessarily present in the city. Compare the rosy 
cheeked country boy, his muscles strong and firm 
from constant exercise; his step elastic and quick; 
his eyes radient with joy, with the pale, sickly youth 
who inhabits the city, and you will easily discern the dif- 


| ference between the two localities, in reference to health. 


Heppiness! The object of all mens parsuit! 
Where shall we be most sure to gain it,if not aneng 
the lovely and beautiful works of an all wise Crestor. 
The ambitious end aspiring seek the wild and 
picturesque scenery of Switzerland, elimbing the 
rugged steeps of Mount Blane, or sail over the still, 
placid waters of Lake Geneva, or again turn their 
towards the vine-clad hills of France, or the 


by which ove is constantly surrounded in the city, | well known mountains of rustic Scotland to enjoy 
and I fear that the argument would be little in its | the grand and beautiful scenes presented by natvre. 


favor. Novels, the theatre, parties, and a thousand 
other pleasures, would be apt to draw the inclination 
with a stronger cord than solid Jiterary works, and 
the consideration of the vice and wickedness into 
which one is in danger of being drawn is enough to 
cause every one who would igh to become a scholar 
to seek the country. 

Now, what can be found in the country to debar 
any from possesing a highly cultivated mind? To be 
sure he cannot always hear the gifted discourse from 
the lips of the orator, but he can 1ea! it, In this 
age of progression, any kind of di cu nents cam be 
received, from every part of the country in a few 
days. So this may be considered as little or no 
detrimeut in obtaining information of this character, 
It is also the same in re to books; anything 
published can be procured with little trouble, and at 
a cheapuess which need not prevent the poorest from 
poasesing it. So tothe political affairs of the world, 
newspapers, and periodicals can furnish the resident 
af country all these as cheaply as the denizen of 

city. 


The quiet and unaspiring, seek the retirement of a 
country home, away from the noisy bustling thor 
oughfares, and there reach the desired goal. They do 
not seek the crowded streets of the city, where man 
lives in unsoeial intercourse with man, where the peo- 
ple of one square know nothing of those of another. 
_ Go, then dear friends to the country, if you wish 
to find happiness—that priceless boon; there man is 
poet to man by the tenderest ties that bind the 

uman family together, sympathising in affliction, 
rejoicing in prosperity, and in the enjoyment of each 
other's society, they peacefully close their eyes in 
death, sarrounded by warm hearted friends. A 
celebrated writer has said truly, «If aman would 
eat, drink, and be forgotten, let his dwelling place be 
in the city; if he would live, love and be remembered, 
let him speed to the glens of the mountains.” 

There is no good reason, why the people of the 
country cannot be as useful to their fellow men aa 
those, who reside in the city. The farmer can give 
of his “ substance” to the needy and destitute of the 
large cities, and when he beholds his well filled barns, 


Some may say, that if there are so many superior and granaries, he can 


advantages in the country, why are not our farmers 
better educated? In reply, we would say; it is 
because in a majority of cases, the moment a youth 
has finished a course of studies, (and often sooner,) 


he despises the,so thought, degrading labor of the 


“* Remember the poor 
Wher it bitterly bloweth, 
And fearfully snoweth.” 


Yes, he can render his name memorable for hig 








good deeds, and bis exemplary life, Kk. A. 
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‘Horticultural . Department. 


ANNUAL OF THE WESTERN NEW YORE 
UIT-GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 


{Continued from last number.) 

Mr. J. B. Jonson said Mr. McKay had 19 acres 
of grapes, one acre of which had been set out but 
recently. He sold the crop this year for $1200.— 
The vines were one rod apart each way, making 160 
per acre. At the time they were planted he placed 
a large quantity of the carcasses of animals under 
the vines. His grapes ripened perfectly and became 
quite black. The soil was gravely with a clay sub- 
soil, situated in a valley with awarm exposure. At- 
tributed much of his success to close praning. 

Mr. Frower, of Onondaga Co., said grapes were 
raised very easily around Syracuse. One gentleman 
had sold the produce from half an acre for $800 — 
Had known the fruit on one vine to sell for $12. 
Cultivated the Isabella principally. The Catvwba 
did not always ripen well. 

Mr. Arnswortu, of Bloomfield, said Mr. McKay 
praned very closely both sammer and winter, and 
thus exposed the sun to the light and air. In reply 
to an observation, he said the leaves should not be 
eut off. He, Mr. A., cultivated grapes pretty exten- 
sively; thought from $500 to $800 per acre might 
be depended on. He trained his vines on trellis from 
five to six feet in height; had always found the 
grapes better near the ground than high up; the 
best grapes were found about half way up the trellis. 
His vines were planted seven. feet one way and fif- 
teen feet the other. The first year he allowed two 
vines to run in opposite directions horizontally under 
the trellis, In the spring cut them back to within 
two buds and when they broke he pinched off one of 
them, throwing all the force into one vine, which he 
trained perpendicularly. Pruned generally two or 
three times more during the summer, keeping off all 
extra vines, but allowing plenty of leaves to elaborate 
the sap for the fruit. In November of each year he 
cut away nearly ai! the old wood. People generally 
do not prune enough; they allow too many useless 
vines to grow, which exhaust the plant. The ground 
should not be cropped, but should be thoroughly 
cultivated once a week. The manure should be put 
on in the fall and plowed in in the spring. Deep 
eulture was desirable. He obtained from two to 


twenty-five years past. He once saved a 
which had apparently been killed by the fire blight, 
by sawing it off below the disease, and putting in 
several grafts—the tree revived and lived a long time. 


Col. Honer thought that high manuring, especially 
with carcasses, was more necessary than with any 
other crop. A friend of his kept a slaughter house, 
and every year he opened the d around his vines 
and poured in a quantity of blood, and found more 
benefit from it than from any amount of barn-yard 
manure. 


TOP GRAFTING OLD ORCHARDS. 
Cot. Hones, of Buffalo, said that if the trees were 


fs [old, far advanced in life, and had commenced decay, 


he would by all means cut them down. Bat if they 
were young and vigorous, he would graft them. A 
friend of his had an orchard—some of the trees were 
old and mossy, many of them had commenced decay- 
ing and the fruit was gnarled and poor. An itinerant 
grafter came and grafted t using his own grafts, 
and setting many of them twenty feet above the 
ground. In a few years, when the grafts grew, his 
trees looked so bad and ill-shapen that he became 
discouraged and cut them down. He dug up the 
stumps, thoroughly broke up the ground, manured it 
and planted out a young orchard, and, in a few years 
obtained a fine orchard of handsome trees. In 1848 
a neighbor of his planted 100 apple trees; a year ago 
last fall, he picked from the orchard 127 barrels — 
Some of the Baldwin trees yielded three barrels to 
the tree. 

Mr. Luruer Barser, of East Bloomfield, had fol- 
lowed top grafting extensively for more than twenty 
years. Soon after he commenced grafting, he adopt- 
ed a different method from the one in general use, and 
his experience fully confirmed him in the belief that 
it was by far the best. It was to saw off the limbs 
of the trees low down—no matter if they were six or 
eight or ten inches in diameter, and then insert a row 
of grafts around the limb about an inch apart. T'his 
should be done early in the spring before the sap 
starts at all, or it will not succeed as well. He did 
not saw off all the top the first year, but left a por- 
tion to help sustain the tree for a year or two. Of 
the grafts which were put in thick, a few of them soon 
took the lead and made the future top of the tree. 
One great advantage of inserting so many is, that it 
keeps the whole limb alive and does not form any 
dead spots on the sides of the limbs. These grafta, 
by getting the whole force of the tree, grew rapidly 
and very soon formed a good top. He had known 
three barrels of apples to be picked from trees so 
grafted in three years grafting. He had never ex- 
perienced any ill results from this method, or dis- 
covered that it injured the tree in the least. He 
dught to say, however, that he always‘used kinds 
which grow rapidly in preference to the slower grow- 
ing sorts, as they supplied a top much sooner. He 
found it always revived an old orchard to put a flour- 





ishing young top on it. He had known trees grafted 


in this manner, to bear good crops of apples for 
pear tree 


He sometimes cut his stocks during the winter, and 


grafted them early in the spring, before the snow went 


three bushels of grapes from each vine. of - 


Mr. H. E. Hooxer thought a sheltered location 
absolutely necessary. He had never seen a ripe 
which grew in an exposed situation; shelter 


Mr. H. E. Hooxer, of Rochester, said that in his 


father’s garden a pear tree'was strack with the blight 
—seeing no other way of saving it, he sawed off the 





‘was necessary in the winter and spring, 





trunk, some five or six inches in diameter, and insert- 
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i several Bartlett grafts, which grew and made a 
hards unless the trees were very thrifty. Another 
nethod is to bud ihe sprouts which are thrown up 
ound the larger limbs, which »oon make good tops. 
he great difficulty in top grafting old trees, was 
at it always made more or less unsound and rotten 
ood where the limbs were cut off : 
Mr. B. Fisu, of Rochester, thought there could be 
no general rule for grafting old trees—if they were 
oung, and had been properly pruned, there would be 
o difficulty; if they were old and diseased, he would 


e first three or four years, the trees were 
yrowing better each year, while the old trees were 
yrowing worse continually. 
Mr. Maxwett, said there were a number of old 
ple trees near Geneva, planted in the olden time, by 
he Indians. As the story goes, these trees were cut 
fown by Gen. Suttivay, on his ition to drive 
he Indians from this section of the country. They 
show sigus of having been cut down, as many of them 


have two trunks. These trees were fifteen 
years since, and are now bearing table crops of 
fruit. 


Mr. Barry thought the method adopted by Mr. 
BarBer was a good one, and perfectly consistent with 
the laws of vegetable physiology. Still he would not 
alvise persons to re-grafi old trees that had com- 
menced to decay, except in special cases, as for in- 
stance when a person takes possession of a farm des- 
titute of fruit, if there were a few old apple trees on 
the — he would re-graft them, as good fruit 
could be obtained in this way earlier than by plant- 
ing out new trees. 


WINTER PEARS. 


Mr. Barry being called upon, remarked that the 
cffitivation of Winter Pears eminently deserved the 
attention of the farmers of Western New York.— 
They could be grown as easily as Autamn Pears — 
Formerly he was of the opinion that there was great 
difficulty in ripening them, but latterly he had found 
that they could be kept and ripened nearly as well 
as apples. The great point was to get well grown, 
fully matured fruit, It was impossible to ripen im- 
perfectly matured specimens. Last autumn they 

acked their pears in barrels, in the same manner as 

ey did their apples, and they kept and ripened up 
wautifully. People were now going into the eulti- 
vation of the Lawrence quite largely; he thought 
this somewhat a mistake; the Lawrence, although a 
very fine pear, ripened about Christmas. He thought 
% succession of winter pears which would ripen 
throughout the winter, much preferable; among other 
fine kinds he would recommend the Winter Nelis and 
the Easter Beurre. They had fine specimens of the 
Easter Beurre on exhibition, which had received only 
the treatment of apples. 

Col. Hopae apprehended that the principle diffi- 
culty in the cultivation of winter xt not 
selecting good varieties. Many kinds were fine flavor- 
ed but poor bearers. He now only cultivated a few 
kinds, which were the Vicar of Winkfield, Easter 
Beurre, Lawrence, Glout Morceau, and Winter Nelis. 
He had no doubt that they might be made a very 
profitable article of cultivation, and that he practiced 


ped top. Bat he would not follow the plan in apple | po 


the ground thoroughly—as well as we would corn or 


tatoes. 
Mr. Barry thought that we of Western New York 
had unusual facilities for raising Winter Pears, for 
our pumerous railways afforded the best markets with 
ease. There was no difficulty in packing them for 
market. He would add that winter pears are not 
so good on trees as on old ones; for instance, 
the Glout Morcean did not bear perfect specimens, 
even on the quince, tilleight or ten years old. 
Mr. H. EB. Hooker agreed with Mr. Banry in the 
statement that it was absolutely necessary to have 
large and specimens to succeed in ripening them. 
He thought that we were not, as yet, prepared to 
recommend a list of varieties to farmers He was 
cultivating the Lawrence and Winter Nelis He 
re de a very general knowledge of fruits would be 
utely necessary before we of Monroe County 
could hope to succeed perfectly in the cultivation of 
Winter Pears and other fruit. 
There was some desultory remarks in regard to the 
cultivation of pears on the quince stock. Mr. R. R 
Scorr remarked that the bulk of the fine pears exhi- 
bited at the different Agricultural and Horticultural 
Fairs, and which were so generally admired were 
grown on the quinee, and the greater proportion of 
pears which found their way to market from ths 
section, were grown on dwarf trees. 
Col. Hopas said that several kinds of pears succeed- 
ed well on quince—for instence the Glout Morceau an 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. But we have been trying to 
raise too many kinds, many of which will after a few 
years dwindle out and die. ‘The proper kinds on the 
uince for garden culture will do well, but he thought 
that the pear on its own stock would be the kind to 
be principally depended upon. 


THE EUROPEAN LINDEN. 


Tue best botanical authorities divide the genus 
Tilia of the natural order Tiliacs into two species, 
Tilia Europea or the common Lime tree,or Linden, 
and Tilia Americana,or the commonA merican bass- 
wood tree. We annex a beautiful ent of the form- 
er species. The American Basswood is of a more 
robust habit, with larger leaves than the European 
tree. The latter is much more fragrant than our 
common Basswood, and makes a very fine pyra- 
midal tree. There are several beautiful specimens 
growing in this vicinity, and there is no tree that is 
more suitable for planting along the streets in cities, 
the heat retlected from the pavements and buildings 
increasing the fragrance of the blossoms. It isa 
rapid growing, vigorous, pliant, well balanced tree, 
with a great number of lateral branches of an easy 
and graceful habit. It likes a rich, sheltered soil, 
and should not be planted on dry, poor soils in ex- 
posed situations. It is better adapted for avenues, 
than almost any other tree. 

The Linden was known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. THropurastvs states that the leaves are 
sweet, and used as fodder for most kinds of cattle. 
[t was highly esteemed by the Romans as a shade 
tree, and for the numerous uses to which its wood 
might be applied. Everyn commends the Linden 
for its “ unparalleled beauty” for walks,and because 
“it will grow in almost all grounds, lasts long, soon 
heals its wounds when praned, affects uprightnesa, 
stoutly resists a storm, and seldom becomes hollow.” 








what he preached. But to succeed we must cultivate 


He alludes to the large trees “at Basil and that at 
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Augsburg, under whose shade they often feast and | nitude, which grew near his dwelling, linn being the 


celebrate their weddings; because they are all 
noted for their reverend antiquity ; that at Basil 
branching out one hundred paces in diameter from 
a stem of about twenty feet in circle, under which 
the German emperors have sometimes eaten; and 
to such trees, it seems, they paid divine honors, as 
the nearest emblems of eternity.” At Neustadt in 
Wirtemburg, there is a prodigious Linden tree.— 
It is said by Everyn to have had, in his time, a 
trunk above twenty-seven feet in cireumference,and 
the diameter of the space covered by its branches 
to have been 403 feet. It was “set about with di- 
vers columns and monuments of stone (82 in nam- 
ber, and formerly above 100 more,) which several 
princes and noble persons have adorned, and which, 
as so many pillars, serve alike to support the um- 
brazeous and venerable boughs.” He adds eopies of 
many of the inscriptions on the columns, the oldest 
of which is dated 1550; and the column on which 
it is inscribed supports one of the largest limbs, at 
& considerable distance from the tree, which must 
have been of enormons size over three hundred 
years ago. In the wars which have desolated the 
country since the time of Every, this tree suffered 
severely, but it is still in existence. 


The name Linvava, the great Swedish botanist, 
is taken from an ancient Linden tree, of great mag- 





Swedish name of the lime tree, or linden. 
_ Honey produced by the linden blossoms, is con- 
sidered superior to all other kinds for its delicacy. 


“The bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liqiud sweets deliciously.” 


Who that has seen noble specimens of the Awer- 
can Linden, or Basswood trees, fall one after the 
other before the ruthless axe of the hardy, unpoet 
i¢ pioneer, does not recall to memory the p e i 
“Lanpor’s Conversations»”“ Old trees’ in their 
living state are the only t'iings that money cannot 
command. Rivers leave their beds, run into cities 
and traverse mountains for it; obelisks and arches, 
palaces and temples, ampitheatres and pyramids, 
rise up like exhalations at its bidding: even the 
free spirit of man, the only thing great on earth, 
couches and cowers in its presence ; it passes away 
and vanishes before venerable trees. What a sweet 
odor is there! Whence comes it? Sweeter it ap- 
pears to me and stronger, than the pine itself. 1 
imagine, said’ he, from the linden. Yes, certainly. 
O, Dow Prprxo, cried I, the French, who abhor 
whatever is old, and whatever is great, have spared 
it. The Austrians, who sell their fortanes and their 
armies; nay, sometimes their danghters, have not 
sold it, Must it fall? O, who upon earth could 
ever cut down a linden?” 
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HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR MARCH, 


Tuts is the commencement of the busy seacon. The 
t important work to be done now, as soon as the 
verity of the weather is past, will be to make up the 
ot-beds, for early cucumbers, lettace, radishes, pota- 
es, &c. If the manure has been prepared as re- 
ommended last month, it will be in fine condition for 
baking up at once. . 
Select a spot as much sheltered from cold winds as 
oasib\s, yet to the sun. Let the manure be 
ell mixed, when the bed is being made, and beaten 
own with the back of the fork, and, if dry, watered. 
he manure shonld not be trodden down as is some- 
imes recommended, for the bed is then apt to beat 
nevenly and one part will be too hot while another 
emains scarcely warm, The bed should be made 
ne foot larger every way, than the frame that is to 
ftand upon it. When done, place the frame upon 
he bed, shut it up close and cover it well at night. 
n a few days the heat will be up well, and if there be 
not mach rank, smelling steam, the earth can be put 
Ip at once. Cover the bed three or four inches deep 
th light, rich, garden soil, then put about a bushel 
nder the center of each sash, making a hill about 
pine inches high. When it is nicely warmed through, 
ow @ few seeds of cucumber upon the top of each 
I. Bury them half an inch deep, if three grow in 
h hill it will be enough. When the young roots 
e seen protruding through the hill, they must be 
covered with more earth, but the earth must be 
armed in the bed before it is applied to the tender 
OU te. 
Some seeds of tomatoes, purple egg-plaut, celery, 
ppers, &c., can be sown in boxes and placed in the 
for bed until they are in the way of the cucumbers, 
when they can be removed to some other frame to 
harden off before planting out in the open ground — 
The heat of the bed should be about 60° by night, 
and from 75° to 85° by day with sun. If the warmth 
declines too soon, it will have to be made good with 
linings—that is, a bank of hot manure alj around the 
bed and covered with boards, to keep off cold winds 
and rain. Water when dry, with water of the tem- 
poral of the bed. Give « little air on all favora. 
le opportunities, but be careful that no cutting wind 
blows upon the planta. 

Another bed can be made, in the same 
way, for a few early lettuce and radish. The soil will 
want to be aboutsix inches deep. The radish (Scar- 
let, Short-top, or Eurly Oval) should be sown and 
covered about half an inch deep, and Early Cab- 
bage lettuce about an eighth of an inch. The best 
way will be to sow them on an even surface, and 
we pee that depth with a earth. 

ow a little winter mustard an rgrass, to use 
before the lettuce will be ready. When the mustar ! 
is three inches high and has but two leaves, it is fit 
for use. It will be ready in five or six days from time 
of sowing. 
dompueay ene | Farry a room and time can 

sow a dozen or two of pots with earl 

these will not require any heat, but can be placed in 
a cold frame and covered with the glasses until they 
are up. Protect them from frost by covering the 
frame at night with litter. The best way to sow them 
isto put a piece of potshred over the hole of the pot, 
then fill the pot with earth to within one inch of the 
top, sow the peas thickly round the edge of the pot 




























and cover them half an inch with earth. When the 
nights’ have past, and the earth is warmed u 

| @ little, choose a wgrm, sunny location, manure a 
dig it deeply. Ruise the earth up into little bills 
four-inches high and eighteen inches apart, and plant 
one pot of peas in «he centre of each hill. Turn it 
out without breaking the roots, and plant the ball 
entire. Stick them as soon as planted, and protect 
in cold nights with a hitle littery straw. 

Harpy Garpen Vercrrapies.— As soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, let manure be wheeled on 
to all vacant ground and deeply spaded in. .Leave 
the ground rough from the spade to pulverize, and 
be in readiness for early sowing of hardy vegetablea 
Towards the end of the month, in some favorable 
places, the seeds of many hardy garden veget»bles 
may be sown; such as Early Kent yeas, Round 
Seeded spinach, Shorthorn carrot, Extra Curled 
parsley, onions, salsify, parsnep, potatoes, &c. If the 
season and soil be wet at time of sowing, let the seeds 
be lightly covered. If a light, sandy soil, and the 
weather dry, such seeds as carrot, onion, parsnep, &c., 
should be lightly covered and a in, just so 
as to press the soil upon the seeds, for if the soil be 
loose, and drying winds prevail, they may never vege 
tate. 


New peps or AsPARAcus AND RuvBARB MAY BB 
mane —For Asparagus, the ground should be trench- 
ed eighteen inches or two feet in depth, and vine 
inches or a foot of good manure worked in the bot 
tom of the bed, for this isthe only time you will have 
an opportunity of manuring the bottom of the bed. 
The most convenient size for asparagus beds in gar- 
dens is about five feet wide and any length. Plant 
four rows in a bed, one foot apa-t, the plants pine 
inches apart in the row, and buried two inches below 
the surface. Plants of one or two years old are best, 
or sow seed and thin out to the proper distunce. 

Ruvears ‘may be pianted in hills four feet apart. 
Dig a bole two feet deep, and two feet wide, and fill it 
fall of good, rich compost, or mix plenty of manure 
with the soil which came out of the hole; fill in, and 
plant in the centre, the crown an inch below the sur. 
face. Rhubarb has large leaves and large roots, and 
is what is called a gross-feeder, and unless it has very 
rich soil to grow in will not half develop itself. 

Raspserry beds may be made row, as soon as the 
ground ig in condition. A light, loamy soil, big 
manured suits them best. Plant four canes in a hi 
and the hills four feet apart each way. Cut them 
down to within a foot of the ground, and allow them 
to bear no fruit the first year. Pinch out every flower 
as s00n as seen. Drive a stake in the centre of each 
hill and tie the young ones loosely to the stake as 
they grow. Fastolf, Hudson River Antwerp, and 
Brinkle’s Orange, are considered among the best 
varieties. 

Srrawperries.—Spread well decomposed manure 
between the plants, and lightly fork it in without dis- 
turbing their roota. Prepare for making new planta- 
tions, by digging the groand a foot or eighteen inches 
deep, incorporating plenty of manure. Plant in rows 
two feet apart, and one foot apart in the row. In 
very small gardens a thes be planted at half this 
distance, but they will be more trouble to keep clean 
and will not do so we'l after the first year. A rather 
stiff loamy soil will grow the largest fuit. Large 
Early Scarlet, Burr's New Pine, Hovey’'s Seed- 
ling, and Hooker, are of the best varieties. 
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» Corp Grarvrrirs.—The buds of the vines will show 
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heavy rains, where it will do to plow and plant early 


signs of bursting toward the end of the month, retard’ in the season, and select such, and such land only 


them as much as possible by keeping the vines shad- 
ed and the house ventilated on all mild ocaasions. 
Rochester, WN. Y. JostaH SALTER. 


> + 


LOCATION OF ORCHARDS. 


A. the best writers upon fruit geowing, agree that 
the location of trees has much to do with their pro- 


ductiveness and the flavor and beauty of the frait—_| 


The experience of cultivators also confirms the opin- 
ion that much of the value of a fruit tree depends up- 
on where it is planted as well as upon the cultivation 
it receives. The planter of trees, therefore, may wel! 
stop to consider whether he has a proper place to 
pest before he proceeds to buy and spend time and 
omg upon something which will never remunerate 
im. 

There are now many orchards of old trees which 
have never been, and never will be worth the labor 
bestowed upon them. 

The reason for the ill success of these plantations is 
sought for sometimes in the climate, the aspect of the 
ground to the sun, or the exposure to winds; and in 
each of these considerations there is much to instruct, 
and much that is worthy of consideration in choosing 
alocation; but by far the most potent difliculty—and 
generally ene of the most diflicult to overcome—is the 
nature of the sub soil. There are many orchards now 
growing upon a fertile surface soil, but with a sub-soil 
of mingled clay and stone, so hard and impenetrable 
to water that wet remains about the roots for such a 
length of time that ne good fruit is ever produced — 
A good tree must have a dry, permeable sub-soil, of 
tl ts ever to become profitable. 

After much examination and observation, we have 
thought that among all the drawbacks upon success- 


ful fruit culture, in this vicinity at least, no cause is so | 


destructive of every good quality in fruit trees, as the 
want of a proper under drainage. 

Want of good under drainage, often exists where it 
is not suspected by a superficial observer. It is often 
the case that extensive slopes, having various inclina- 
tions, all of them sufficient, if good channels existed, to 
carry off water rapidly, are nevertheless ruined for 
fruit growing, and indeed for almost all farming pur- 
poses, by the fact, that whilst the surface for a fuot 
or more in depth, is mellow and porous, the soil be- 
neath is hard-pan of the most impervious sort. The 
surface becomes saturated and remains full of cold 
water, until, by gradual evaporation, or by slowly 
soaking along from the high to the lower land, it be- 
comes firm enough for the plow—too late, however, 
to be available for fruit trees. Unless some remedy 
is found, such land will always remain unfit for orch- 
ards. 

Thas it frequently bh that the man who be- 
lieves he has a fine hill for an orchard, has by no 
means as good a site as he imagines; hills having as 
often as bad sub-soils as flat lands or valleys, and if 
the sub-soil be bad, the fact that it is a hill, will keep 
the lower portions of the slope wet the longer. Hill 
sides are therefore often the worst of locations. 

The planter of trees should make it his first study 
to ascertain the nature of his sab-eoil; look for 
springy places, and go over the land frequently during 

spring and autumn rains and snows, an‘ ascertain 
carefully where the land is firm and dry soon after 


the place for orcharding. 


It will surprise many men to find that surface soil fs 
so often deceptive in regard to the character of th 
sub-soil. A man looking over his farm after a flood 
with this in view, will frequen'ly find himself up to his 
ancles in water, upon what he supposed was a gravely, 
dry place ; gravely it certainly is upon the top, but 
not so below, whilst the patch of clay which he feared 
would swamp him is quite firm; he did not Know that 
gravel Jay below here, and the water had fallen 
through very readily. Sandy surfaces are also often 
found saturated with water, held there by the clay snb 
soil beneath. 


The depth to which the natural drainage of waft: 
exists is, in our view, a most important consider» 
tion. The roots of large trees extend to considerabk 
depth, an | will, of course, be effected by the water 
iu the soil, if they reach it, and if water exists h 
super abundance at some eonsiderable distance from 
the surface, it will effect the surface so as to sensib 
diminish the temperature early in the season, A 
dry to a great depth, then, we think desirable, 


We have spoken only in favor of soils nahaes 
underdrained to considerable depth; we know it wi 
be said that we have the means of making any soil 
dry enough for fruit where there is sufficient fall fos 
ithe use of draining tiles. Without asserting that 
this may not be done, we must beg plauters of trees 
‘for orchards not to be too sanguine before trial of 
the benefits of draining tile, and if they do drain, to 
drain deeply, and at no great distance apart. 

Apple trees in orchards are expected to grow large 
and their roots to extend a corresponding depth into 
the earth, and to cover a large surface. To drain for 
| such roots is quite a different affair from draining for 
grass and grain, or even for dwarf fruit trees, and 
| small fruits. 

From some experiments in the use of drain tile, to 
carry off the water from an unprofitable apple 
orchard, we are satisfied that if accomplished at all 
th® work of draining a sprin pees of land, » 
thoroughly as to make it valaable for orcharding iss 
serious undertaking, and that, although it is not very 
difficult to make the soil useful for grass or ordinary 
crops, it is much more difficult to get good, mellow, 
fine flavored and fair apples to grow upon such & 
‘bard pan bottom, than it is to select a proper ei] 
before planting the trees. 


The season is now at hand when many of om 
| farmers will be planting new orchards, ahd enl 

their old ones, and we throw out these hints toinduce 
watchful care in selecting a proper basis for thom 
operations which must, from necessity, be long in 
producing results, but which will be very profitable if 
carried out with sound judgmect. 

It is a well established fact that the apple orchards 
of Western New York are the best investments our 
farmers can make, and we hope to see the good work 
of planting extensively, go forward upon soupd 
principles, BE. H. 








Beer Leaves were blanched by the Romans mucb 
in the same way as blanch endive at the 





present dey, by laying a tile over it. These legyes 
were prover J preferable to lettuce. 
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 @diter’s Cable. 


Winter Meeting of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. 


The Annual Meeting of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, was held at Albany, February 11—13. The ocea- 
don brought together a more general representation of the 
farmers of the State than usual, and the discussions were 
of an interesting character, somewhat varied from the old 
routine, but marked by much good feeling. Being unable 
to attend, we make the following extracts from a full 
report in the Country Gentleman. 

The Treasurer’s Report having been read, showing a 
balance in the Treasury of $1,140.70, the Report of the 
Executive Committee followed, referring to the Fair and 
@her proceedings of the year as very satisfactory, the 
eondition of agriculture, the crops and the prospects of the 
farmer as cheering, and mentioning the progress thus far 
made in organizing and locating the “ Agricultural 
College” at Ovid—commending both it and the Society to 
the support and fostering care of the farmers of the State, 
in the future, as they have enjoyed them in the past. These 
reports having been adopted, 

On motion of Mr. Crarke, of Otsego, the rules of the 
Assembly were taken for the government of the meeting, 
aod at the instance of Mr. Peters, of Genesee, members 
were confined to five-minute speeches, and only one on any 
Gogle subject. 

Mr. Crarke, of Otsego, then brought forward the 
amendment to the Constitution, proposed by him last year, 
with reference to the permanent location of the Fairs at 
such points, one, two or three in number, as a majority at 
this meeting might determine. He merely expressed a 
strong desire that this question, so many years a matter of 
discussion, should be “no longer dodged,” but set at rest 
by a final yote. He cared not what places were selected, 
but hoped that the friends of those best adapted for the 
purpose, would combine to support a measure which | 
would, he believed, be so advantageous for the Society and | 
ai] its interests. 

Mr. Burrovens, of Orleans, would be ly glad to 
se the subject decided, and thought that ision could 
but be in the negative. He opposed the project at some 
length, by reference to the past successes of the Society, 
and various other considerations vf importance to its pros- 
perity. When he concluded, 

Mr. Ruwuarpsox, of Albany, endeavored to cbtain a 
bearing for the amendment to the same purpose, as pro- 
posed by him.—to which it is only giving justice to add, | 
that it had been carefully worded with a view to do away | 
With many of the objections urged in respect to the | 
difficulty of deciding on Permanent Locations, and to pro- 
Vide for every emergency that might arise in so doing. 

There seemed to be too strong a disposition to take the 
“final vote” that had been asked, directly on Mr. CLarke’s 
Proposition, to pay much attention to any motion tending 
te complicate the question, and after further remarks and 
atguments in opposition, by Messrs. CHEEVER, Ranpact, 
Nort, Dicktnson, Atten, Peters, and others, the roll 
was called, showing 20 in favor and 132 against a measure 
requiring a two-third vote to be carried. 








The Committee appointed to nominate officers, and 
select the next place for holding the Fair reported in favor 
of Buffalo, and nominated the following officers for the 
ensuing year. 

President—Hon. ALONZO 8. UPHAM, of Genesee. 

Vice Presidents—Jonatuan Tuorne, Wittiam C. 
McCovun, Herman Wenpest, Jonn M. Srevenson, 


B. E. Bowen, Francis M. Rotcu, Wittarp Hopess, 
Lewis F. ALLEN. 


Corresponding Secretary—B. P. Jounson. 
Recording Secretary—Enastus Coxnnine, JR. 
Treasurer>—B. B. Kink an. 

Executive Committee—G. W. Tirrt, E. C. Dipper, 
C. 8S. Watrwarieut, Soros D. Huncearerp, C. Mow 
RELL. 

Mr. James Lawrence moved to amend the Report by 
substituting Syracuse for Buffalo, but after some discussion 
the Report of the Committee was agreed to with great 
unanimity. 

Triats oF Sregp at AcricuLtruraL Fairs.—After 
some remarks on the proclivity manifested in our State and 
County Agricultural exhibitions to give undue and almost 
monopolizing precedence te horses, trials of speed and 
equestrian exercises, and showing the evil results to which 
such customs must tend, Lewis F. Arre, of Erie, offered 
a resolution deprecating the introduction of the system at 
the shows of the State Society, discouraging its farther 
extension at County Fairs, and earnestly recommending 
that no ring be hereafter laid out at either, of a larger 
diameter than 150 feet. He thought the race course on 
the Shew ground as demoralizing as it was elsewhere, 
while it could but destroy the general interest in other 
departments of exhibitions, and weakén the public regard 
for societies permitting it. 

Judge Ternritt, of Oswego, Mr. Hitron, of Albany, 
and Mr. Burrovens, of Orleans, were among those who 
opposed the resolution on the ground that speed ought to 
be encouraged in horses; that, if anything, justice had not 
yet been done them, and that it was for the interest of the 
State to have the breeding of the best (fastest 7) horses 


| promoted by every possible means. 


Mr. Ossory, of Albany, was in favor of the spirit of 
the resolution, but didn’t quite like the dictatoriai tone he 
thought it assumed towards the County Sovieties. 

Judge Cuerver considered the size of the ring men- 
tioned too small, but, without assuming to determine the 
proper size, would vote to leave the whole subject with the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Perers, of Genesee, asserted that the value of the 
horse to the farmer was in reality less than that of any 
other domestic animal, and while he looked upon these 
trials of speed as only demoralizing in their influence, also 
considered the prominence thus given to the horse as unjust 
to all the other interests of Agriculture, and as anything 
but promotive of the objects of the Societies. : 

Mr. Pernrice, of Albany, followed in some very pointed 
and effective remarks, concurring entirely with the intent 
of the resolution, and only regretting that it had not been 
made to cover still greater ground; he spoke of the Vermont 
State Fairs—to which reference had been made as proving 
that horse-racing and successful exhibitions were not 
ineompatible—as merely trials of speed; mentioned a recent 
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failure of his own to find a good serviceable animal in that 
State, and argued that the character of its horses for use 
had been over-rated. In respect to the “ Female Equestri- 
anism,” so prevalent and popular, its effect-was to place 
our daughters on a level with professional circus riders; 
with them they were furced to compete, although they could 
not do so successfully, as @ matter of course. 

Mr. Buxsxovens, of Orleans, followed, expressing the 
belief that premiums could not be properly decided on a 
course of less than a quarter of a mile, and stated th t even 
if the subject had been already brought forward by others. 
{t was his intention to have offered a resolution, directing the 
Ixecutive Committee to provide a track at the next Show of 
at ieast the length he had specified, and full forty feet in 
width. , 

Hon. A. B. Diextyson, of Steuben, expressed some 
very practical views in definition of “ thcrough- breeding” 
for the farmer—what it is and should be, and justly claimed 
more excellence for New York horses than had been 
allowed them—introducing the results of his long experi- 
ence and observation on this and other subjects in 
tion, and making some happy Arts, which were responded 
to by much merriment and applause. 

It was voted to leave the matter with the Executive 
Committee, and adjournment was had for supper. 

Dr. Fiten, the Entomologist of the Society, delivered a 
very interesting address in the evening, followed by a de- 
sultory discussion on Dwarf Pears. 

Mr. Av.ten mentioned the ravages of the mice in his 
orchards, gardens and pestures last winter, stating that 
they ate oif the roots under ground, so that no preventive 
applied on the surface had the least effect. 

Devroation OF THE A@kICULTURAL Rooms.—On 
Thursday evening, the new and commodious rooms of the 
Society, in the Geological Hall, were dedicated, in connec- 
tion with the usual inauguration of the new President. 

B. P. Jonson, the Secretary, reviewed the past as 
related to the peculiar features of the oceasion, and argued 
the prospects of a brilliant future from the previous success 
and still more important position now assumed by the 
Society. 

Ex-President Currver followed, tracing the history of 
Agricultural progress for the past half century, together 
with that of the Society, in the estimation of the people, 
and the attention received from the State—very justly 
attributing a great influence for good to the Agricultural 
Journals, alluding to the old Genesee Farmer and Cultiva- 
tor. The State Society from the time it was awakened to 
life in 1841, had effected much, and taken a stand at the 
head of similar institutions throughout the country. 

After addresses from V. H. Boaanrt, of Cayuga. and the 
Hon. T. C. Petsrs, of Genesee, who took the position that 
the wheat crop is rapidly diminishing through the State, 
and that its cultivation will soon have to be given up, 
except so far as requisite for the domestic wants of the 
farmer—arguing that dairy-farming is to take its place, 
strengthening his views by citations from the statistics of 
the ceusus, and advocating such a change from numerous 
eonsiderations. 

Ex-President Kecry introduced Governor Kine, whose 
remarks were felicitous and pointed, showing the connec- 
‘tion of the farmer to the government, and vice versa, and 








congratulating the agriculturist® of the State upon the 
position they now, hold, and assuring them of all ther 
interests demand, at the hands of the Legisiature. 

The address of T. S. Faxton, the retiring Presidem, 
was read, referring to the suecess of the Watertown Shov, 
adding statistics to prove the importance of the Agricultur 
of New York, and closing with the introduction of th 
President elect, the Hon. ALonzo S. Urnam, who briefly 
returned thanks, and assured the members of his heartien 


efforts in behalf of the common cause. 
-—————-e@o— 
Great Success or tHe Genesee Fanmen.—As stated 


in cur last, we have had to reprint the January numbero/ 
the Farmer three times. Our fast edition of six thousani 
is now almost exhausted, and we are daily receiving large 
additions to our subscription list. We shal) have to striky 
off another edition in a short time. Our circulation this 
year fur exceeds our most sanguine expectations. This w- 
paralleled success is mainly due to the efforts of the friends 
of rural improvement, who have kindly volunteered to ob- 
tain and forward us the names of subscribers. We an 
deeply grateful to our numerous agents for their disinter- 
ed labors, and will endeavor to reward them by making 
the Farmer still more worthy of their patronage. Then 
is still abundance of time to canvass for subscribers. and 
we hope our friends will still urge all their neighbors who 
have not already done so, to join the club for the Genesu 
Farmer and Rural Annual. There are thousands and 
tens of thousands of farmers in the United States and Cae 
ada, who take no agricultural paper whatever. ‘The 
Genesee Farmer is 80 cheap that all can afford to take it, 
and though our circulation is now very great, there is ne 
reason why we should not count our su)scribers by hus 
dreds of thousands, instead of tens of thousands, Still, # 
too many farmers prefer a paper devoted mainly to silly 
charades and sturies, we shall have to be content for the 
present with somewhat less than fifty thousand subscri- 
bers; but ve hope that the time is not far distant, whena 
paper fill with the practical experience of our best farmen 
and gardes.1$, and published at a price within the reach 
of all, will have at least one hundred thousand regular 
subscribers. pen 


Premium Ess. 1s.—Our offer of a dollar book for the 
best essay on vari us subjects connected with rural pur 
suits has elicited ..uch useful and practical information 
with which we hope to enrich the future pages of our jour 
nal. This month we give the essays to which the prem* 
ums have been awa ied; and we hope the writers will 
inform us what book or books they will have, and we will 
send them, postage pa'd, by return of mail. Much diff- 
culty has been experiesced in deciding on the relative 
merits of the respective essays. Without exception, all 
the articles received are (wief, practical, and to the point 
and our only regret is that we cannot award a premium 
each one of them. We trust that every one of the writers 
will become regular correspondents of the Genesee Farmer. 

We would remark in this connection, that we must pet 
be held responsible for all the views set forth in the pre- 
mium essays, any more than in ordinary communications 

Cornrecrion,—tin the article on page 59 of last num- 
ber, four lines from the bottom of second coluinn, reed 
“ cut out the young wood,” instead of “set out,”.&e. © 
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Tue Roeac Awnvat anv Hoxticuttv rat Disecrory. 
The demand for our Rural Annual, is far greater than 
pur mest sanguine expectations. Two editions have al- 


Heady been exhausted, and at this moment we have not a 


ingle copy left. We are striking off a third edition, and 
Il orders will be filled as promptly as possible. The 
ork gives great and universal satisfaction. It contains 
matter than many dollar books ; the articles are on 
rious topies, and written expressly for it. ‘The work 
ontains reliable, useful, interesting and practical infor- 
pation, and any one of the articles are worth more than 
he price of the book. 

Jn clubs of eight, the Rural A land G Farmer 
sent for fifty cents the two, and we prepay the post- 
on the Rural Annual. We did not do this last year, 

cept to those who sent twenty-five cents for the work. 

his year, though the book is much larger and contains 
ice as much matter, we prepay the postage to club 
becribers. 

Every one about to build, to lay out a garden, to plant 

uit or ornamental trees, should have a copy. At this 

ason of the year especially, when gardening operations 
re about to commence, the information contained in the 
Rural Anuual on the kitchen garden, the cultivation of 
e strawberry, the raspberry, the gooseberry, the currant, 
te blackberry, &c.; on ornamental] gardening, on the 

agement of grapes in cold houses, or planting hedges, 

d ou various other branches of special interest at this 

ime to all interested in the ennobling pursuits of horticul- 
ure, the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory will 
be worth ten times its cost. 

We annex a few extracts from the many complimentary 

notices the work has received from the press. 


“Mr. Josern Harris, editor of ‘the Genesee Farmer, 
has issued his “ Rural Annual” for 1857. It is a capital 
work of 144 pages, full of valuable matter, beautifully il- 
fustrated."— Rural American. 


“A most valuable little work of 144 pages, that will be 
found useful to every rural inhabitant. e recommend it 
with custidendes’—-Aiagara Democat. 


“This is the second issue of a valuable manual, specially 
devoted to rural architecture, rural economy, &c., hand- 
womely got up. It contains an article on rural! architec- 
ture, with numefous designs of farm houses, cottages, &c.; 
tlso treatises on the management of fruit, flowera, and 
Kitchen Gardens, and a list of Nurserymen in the United 
States and Canada, Agricultural Implement makers, &c.” 
~Hamuton (C. W.) Spectator. 


“We have received from the publisher of the Genesee 
Farmer, a neat little work, entitled the ‘Rural Annual 
and Horticultural Directory.’ It conlains a valuable ar- 
ticle on Rural Architecture, accompained by beautiful de- 
agus of Farm Houses, Cottages, Surburban Residences, 
&c., also practical treatises on the management of Fruit, 
Flower, and Kitchen Gardens,cultivation of Grapes, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Blackbefries, Gooseberries, Currants, 
ke., plan for laying out a fruit garden and ornamental 
frounds, with the best location for fruit trees, vegetables, 
&c,, together with useful articles on the rearing and man- 
agement of poultry, and various other subjects of interest 
& every lover of rural life. It contains, also, a full 
and correct list of Nurserymen in the United States and 
Canada. List of Agricultural Implement makers, &c., 
together with a list of the fruits recommended by the 
American Pomological Society, as corrected at its last 
weeting held at Rochester, Sept. 1856. It is a work of 
44 p ilustrated with eighty engravings, and is alike 
titractive and useful, containing a8 much matter and more 
information than many dollar books. Price only 25 cents.” 
— Welland (C.W.) ter.” 








“ A valuable manual, * * * containing useful informa- 
tion on rural architecture, cultivation of various kinds of 
frat, managément of potltry, &¢., the whole forming a 
work of 144 pages, with eighty engravings.”— Boston Cul- 
tivator. 

“Our farmers eannot do better than send 25 cents to 
Joseph Harris, of the Geneste Farmer, Rochester, N. Y., 
and obtain the * Rural Annual and Horticultaral Directo- 
ry,’ a neat little beok of 144 pages, replete with just such 
information a8 every farmer needs, It is illustrated with 
eighty engravings, and is worth dollars instead of cents te 
the farmer. yy hy cents will insure it sent, post 
paid.”"—Salem ( N. ¥.) Pese. 

“A combination of useful things, with regard to build- 
ings, fruit and shubbery, plans fur gardens and ornamen- 
tal grounds, garden and farm implements, &c. &c.”"—El- 
gin (Wl.) Gasette. 

Piantine Porarors 1s tHe Fart.—Mr. E. O. Bunpy 
of Oxford, Chenango Co., N. Y., writes us that ho plants 
his potatoes in the fall, and obtains larger crops, and larger, 
earlier and better flavored potatoes, than when planted in 
the spring. His method of planting is as follows: Select 
a piece of good dry ground, prepare it as for spring plant- 
ing, any time in the fall when the ground is in good order, 
taking care to plant the potatoes,a little deeper than in 
spring planting. ‘Throw a shovelful of coarse manure 
apon, or still better into, each hill; or better still, cover 
the surface of the ground with a coat of straw, where mice 
are not too plenty. The straw helps to protect the pota- 
toes during winter and forms a mulch in summer, and 
checks the growth of weeds, so much so that the potatoes 
seareely need hoeing or plowing. Mr. B. says: “I have 
raised my potatoes in this way for several years past, and 
they are invariably free from ‘the rot,’ and at least two 
weeks earlier, and two or three sizes larger than in spring 
planting. ‘The ground is frozen this winter unusually 
hard, and mice are unusually plentiful, and should I fail 
for once it will be owing to one or other of these causes, 
If I do not fail this year, there can be no doubt this way 
of raising potatoes is the best. I will write again, and 
inform you whether the potatoes were frozen or eaten with 
mice during the cold winter of 1857.” We hope Mr. B. 
will do so; and we should be glad to hear from others whe 
have had experience in this matter. 


Na 

Winter Bartey.—The experiments which have been 
made with winter barley in this vicinity have been very 
generally successful. Last fall, a considerable breadth 
of land was sown—one farmer in Greece sowing 25 acres, 
and which he informs us looks well at the present time, and 
has aparently suffered little from the winter. In Indiana 
and Southern Ohio, winter barley is rapidly taking the 
place of spring barley. It is said to do well on land which 
will not produce winter wheat, though asa genere] rule, 
the soil which is best adapted for winter wheat is also best 
adapted for winter barley. In regard to the comparative 
productiveness of spring and winter barley, we have been 
furnished with the following experiment made by a care- 
ful farmer in Indiana. He had four acres of corn ground, 
from two of which he removed the corn in October, and 
sowed winter barley; the other two acres were sown with 
spring barley the following spring. The two acres sown 
with winter barley produced 12] bushels, and the two acres 
sown with spring barley only 42 bushels. We should be 
glad to bear from any of our readers that have had expe- 
rience with this crop. 


$y 
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Tue Userctness or THE GENESEE FARMER NoT CON- 
FINED TO ONE SecTION or THE CountRry.—T. E, Tare, 
Esq., of Osyka Miss., writes us as follows: “ Having been 
a subscriber to your valuable paper, during the past year, 
and found so much in its pages to interest and benefit 
the farmer, I beg leave to send you $1 for two years’ sub- 
scription. ‘Though living at a great distance from your 
place of publication, and working soil and raising products 
of a very different character from yours, still I feel that in 
many leading features the same rule will apply to all.— 
Your articies on the subject of underdraining have awak- 
ened within me a new impulse, and I have laid eighty rods 
of underdrains since I became a reader of your pages. I 
believe these are the only underdrains in the county, and 
if they prove advantageous—as I am confident they will— 


several others will try similar experimente.” 
20 
PREMIUM FOR THE BEST DOZEN Domestic Recerpts.-- 


We have received éwelve “ Dozen Domestic Receipts,” and 
they are all so good that the committee to whom we 
referred this matter, have not been able to decide which is 
the best. The “ proof of the pudding is in the eating,” and 
they cannot decide without testing the receipts. When 
they come to a decision we will make it known and send 
the premium. From the fact that the committee cannot 
determine which is the best, it is evident to us that all of 
them are deserving of a premium, and therefore award to 
each of the writers a 25 cent book. They will find a con- 
siderable number of such books in our list published on the 
last page, and we hope that each of our fair correspon- 
dents will write us immediately which of them they would 


prefer, and they shall be sent, postage paid, by return of 
mail. 


agiha-g ence 
Tue Wsatner anp Crors in Inptana.—Our winter, 
from the middle of December last to the first of February, 
has been of a lower degree of temperature, to take the 
average, than last winter—yet we have had no single day 
or night as cold as last season; 10° below zero was the 
lowest point reached this winter. The fruit buds are all 
safe, thus far. We have at this time pleasant weather, the 
mercury standing at 60° to-day, and a prospect of an early 
spring. Our wheat crops look very bad at present, owing, 
I think, to the dryness of the ground last fall when wheat 
was sown. I think there was much of the grain that has 
not sprouted yet. If that should be the case, it may yet 
vegetate when warm rains fall. Ecisan STARK. 
Versailles, Ripley Co., Ind. 


noeuaatiiie 

Premiums ron Essars.—There are very few readers of 
the Genesee Farmer, who cannot furnish valuable practical 
information on some of the many subjects embraced in our 
premium list as published in our last number. We trust 
that our friends will not neglect to write on these subjects 
immediately, while they have leisure, and mail their let- 
ters so as to reach us by the first of April. We shall 
award the premium, even though there is but one essay 
received. 


ee. —-——— 


Disposep To BE Facetious.—In reply to our offer of 


a Premium for the “ Best Means of Destroying Weeds,” a |. 


correspondent writes: “Pull them up and shake the dirt 
off, and Jay them on a stump to dry.” Doubtless a very 
effective, if not an expeditious method. 





To Destroy Rats.—An esteemed correspondent, ¥ 
Wittiam Reno, of Newscastle, Pa., sends us the follo 
ing amusing description of his plan of destroying rats; 
I build my corn-crib? on posts about | eighteen incha 
high, made rat-proof by putting a broad board or sheg 
iron on the top of the posts. Make everything secu, 
against rats except the granary, and have this rat-prod 


take a bag, after dark, and slip the mouth over the spon 
on the outside of the granary. Then send ‘Ben’ in uf 
the door with a light, and the rats and mice will all m 
into the bag. Then slip the bag off the spout and slap) 
once or twice against the side of the granary. Turn o 
the dead, and:in an hour or two repeat the process. Aft 
all are killed, stop up the hole till new recruits arri 
which catch in the same way. Try it, and my word for’ 
you will save enough to pay for ‘the Genesee Farmer 


long as you live. 

Bay Winpows.—Speaking of the form of window, 
Henny Warp Beecusr well observes: “ Our comma, 
small, frequent windows in country dwellings are com 
temptible. We love rather the generous old English wit 
dows, large as the whole side of a room, many-angled, » 
circular; but of what shape, they should be recessed+ 
glorious nooks of light, the very antitheses of those shad) 
converts which we search out in forests, in hot summe 
days. These little chambers of light into which a groy 
may gather, and be both in doors and out doors at the sam 
time ; where in storms, or in winter, we may have full as 
cess to the elements without chill, wet or exposure—thed 
are the glory of a dwelling.” 





A Rat-Trar.—A humorous correspondent at Oxford) 
Chenango Co., N. Y., writes us that he has invented a r+ 


| trap which has caught a great many old, sly, erafty fellows 


so slick, that if they could speak and were made to tel 
the truth for once, they would have to confess that thq 
could not help being pleased with it themselves! We 
must have a drawing and description of that trap, wid 
the half admiring, half despairing expression of a sly old 
rat when he finds himself fairly caught at last. 





Best Essay oN THE MANAGEMENT OF Bers.—A corr®™ 
pondent calls our attention to an omission in our “ Prem 
ums for Short Essays.” There is nothing said about bees 
This was an oversight, and we now offer a premium of § 
dollar book for the best essay on the Management of Bes 
All essays to be received by the first of April. 

—_—__-@<0——_—— 

Tre Winter rn Iowa.—Our correspondent, Epwait 
Liyye, of Toronto, Clinton Co., Iowa, writes, that tit 
winter in Iowa has been very severe, and that a gres! 
number of cattle are dying from disease and starvation.~ 
He adds, “long will the winter of 1856-7 be remembered 


by the farmers of Iowa.” 


mail, and we will remit the money forthwith. — 
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To get nip or Rars.—Mr. C. M. Dares, of Sellers- 
burgh, Ind., says the best way to disperse rats from a build- 
ing where they cannot be caught, is to putin their holes 
very strong unslacked lime. This should be done in damp, 
rainy weather. The lime will stick to their wet feet, and 
produce an itching sensation which causes them to knaw 
their feet, and passing throngh tbe lime only aggravates 
the matter. They will soan vacate the premises, leaving 
behind no offensive smell, as in ordinary method of 


poisoning. ‘ 
——~++@e-—__——. 


Bur_ptne Fences.—A correspondent says that if farm- 
ers in building a fence, (a worm fence especially,) would 
“begin down hill and work up, they would gain enough 
in one year to make them life subscribers to the Genesee 


Farmer.” 
Ce ee 


To Caten Owss.—Raise a pole near the hen-roost, on 
which the owl will alight to watch for his prey. Set a 
trap on the top—and you have him. Wittiam Reno. 

Newcastle, Pa. 


* 
ad 





Curine Fices.—A correspondent wishes to know the 
best mede of curing figs. Will some of our readers inform 
him? 





* 
> 


Enquities and Answers. 


WILL you, or some of your correspondents, infurm me in 
regard to the following queries : 
1. How can ev n trees, say Arbor Vite, Norway 
Sorees, &ec., be safely transported from a distance — say 
from Rochester Heresies to this place? It is said that 
even a very short exposure of the roots of evergreens is 
fatal. 


2. What is the pro per tithe to trim forest trees so that 


they will sprout well? I have reference to heavy trim- 


me What i is the difference between our White Cedar and 
American Arbor Vitz ? 

4. What is the best seed for seeding down a lawn, 
sandy a and among gies oe. trees ? 

5. Is coal tar the Soins as gas 

6. Will Osage Orange stand aa cold winters, “where 
the murcury went aede | to —40° this winter, and we get 
frost nearly every month in the year, except June, July 
and August? and what would the next best hedge 
plant for this latitude? Joun Panny,—Argy/e, Wis. 

1. Evergreen trees can be transported safely a great dis- 
tance, if they are well packed with moss among and around 
the roots. Our nurserymen here, send out large quanti- 
ties every season, with as good results following their trans- 
planting as that of fruit trees. 

2. The best time to prune trees so as to induce them to 
sprout vigorously, is after they have shed their leaves in the 
autumn, or early in the winter ; a plant continues during 
the winter to absorb food from the earth, which is distri- 
buted equally throughout its system, and if pruned early 
the sap is stored up in the remaining parts, enabling them 
in the spring to push with great vigcr; on the contrary, 
when late pruning is had recourse to a large proportion 
of the sap that has beer accumulated during the winter, 
will be thrown away. 

3. Cupressus thyoidies—White Cedar. This tree grows 
from 70 to 80 feet high, and is rarely more than three feet 
in diameter, and when growing in masses, the trunk is 
straight, perpendicular, and destitute of branches to the 
height of 50 to 60 feet; it grows naturally only in low, wet 
ground and marshes; the wood, besides for other pur- 
poses, is used in manufacturing shingles, pails, washtubs, 
charns, &¢, 





Ee panna n4 re 


Thuja oecidentalis— American Arbor Vitz, is a tree 
which attains a hight of 45 or 50 feet, with a diameter from 
1 to 3 feet. “The full grown Arbor Vite is easily distin- 
guished from all other trees, by its shape and toliage. The 
trunk tapers rapidly from a very Jarge base to a very slen- 
der summit; and it is furnished with brahches for four- 
fifths of its height. The principal limbs are widely dis- 
tant from each other, placed at right angles with the trunk, 
and have a great number of drooping, secondary branches.” 
It grows on the high banks of rivers, as wel) as in marshes; 
we have seen it flourishing on the banks of the Hudson, 
the Genesee, and the Niagara; it abounds in the tract of 
swampy land between Rome and Montezuma, in this State, 
and in numerous other localities in the Northern States and 
Canada. 

4. Kentucky blue grass or red top. 

5. Coal tar and gas tar are the same. 

6. We have never seen or heard of the effects of a tem- 
perature of —40° on the Osage Orange plant. Winter be- 
fore last, in this vicinity,the mureury went down to —26 ° 
and this winter to —20 ° without injuring the shoots,except 
at their extremities. We are not prepared to advise any 
other hedge plant for your locality, but if any of our read- 
ers know of any that is suitable, we shall be happy to re- 
ceive their report. 


(V. L. Cottier, Jr., Gallatin, Tenn.,) Youcan get 
the Earth Almond from Tuorsvuan & Co., New York.— 
See advertisement in last number. We know but little of 
the process by which the French make “ bran from wheat 
straw.” One thing we do know, straw contains compar- 
atively little nutritious matter, and no mere mechanical or 
chemical process can make it as nutritious as good wheat 
bran ; they may render the matter it contains more diges- 
tible but they can create nothing. Scorr & Hopes, of 
Cincinnati manufacture s good mill for grinding corn in 
the cob. 


(J. P.) Map Ircu 1s Cartie. Give the animal affect- 
ed, as much soot and salt as it will eat; soon after give 
half pound of sulphur, and eight hours afterwards, half a 
pound of Epsom Saits. If the animal is large, from three 
fourths to one pound of sulphur and salts, may be given, 
We should be glad to hear from our correspondents whe 
have had experience with this fatal disease. 


(E. L., ‘Toronto, Iowa.) Allen's Diseases of Domestic 
Animals, Cole’s Veterinary, Youatt and Martin on Cattle, 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, are all good works. For 
price, see advertisement on last page. 


(C. N. Hows, Homer, N. Y.) You will find an article 
on Osage Orange Hedge, in the Rural Annual. See ad- 
vertisement in this number, in regard to the Chinese Su- 
gar Cane. 


(D. K., Mt Healthy, Ohio.) For wheat we would sow 
“tafew” broadcast. We have not much faithin it. See an 
article “ Facts about Nightsoil.” in the April number of last 


year. 


(H.1.) The Chinese Sugar Cane and the Sugar Millet, 
are the same thing. For seed, see advertisement in this 
number. 


( A Sosscriser, Eden, N.Y.) The experiments which 
have been made on the application of electricity to crops, 
have not sustained the expectations that were entertained 
on its first introduction. yg 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FARM#R, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, sad be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers, Texme-- Two Dollars tor every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID iN ADVANCB. 


TO NURSERYMEN AND OTHERS. 
FOR SALE AT 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


E offer te the trade the follow Nursery articles at ex- 
tremely low prices, affording rare inducements to Nursery- 
men and Dealers : 

10,000 Fontenay Quince stools—the best stock for dwarfing Pears— 
three years old, strong planta. These plants vielded 60,000 
well-rooted layers this past summer. This is the only sure 
a of propagating Quince stocks. Price, $25 per 

ousand, 


20,000 Plum stocks, extra fine. Price, $18 per thousand, 

10,000 Pear Stocks, two years. Price, $15 per thousand. 

25,000 Western, or Wild Pium Stocks. Price or thousand. 

25,000 Quince Stucks—Angers and Fontenay— first choice, Price, 
$20 per thousand. 

25,000 Peach Trees, one year old, very fine and choice budded va- 
rieties. These trees are putes feae from Yellows and 
other diseases. Price, $70 per thousand, 

“5,009 Apricots, one year old, extra. Price, $10 per hundred. 

10,000 Cnerries, second size, two years old, three to five feet high, 
part with heada, best varieties. Price, $8 per hundred. 

10,000 Pears, dwarf, second size, one and two years old, 2}¢ to 3 

8006 pina bet aoate, he 9 — per a 4 feat, 
0 ears, standarda, second size, two years old, 3 to 4 feet, very 
best wohaa.” Price, $160 per thousand. 

10,000 Horse Chestnuts, one year. Price, $10 per thousand. 

25,000 Arborvite, 254 te 3 feet, for hed ex, very fine plants, and 
very cheap. Price, $60 per thousand. 

60,000 Norway Spruce, two — old, suitable for transplanting, 
four to six inches, Price, $18 per thousand, 

500 Deutzia gracilis. Price, $12 per hundred. 
1,000 Wizelia rosea. Price, $18 per hurdred. 
1,000 Biguonia radicans. Price, $8 per hundred. * 
8,000 Dahlias, splendid collection, dry roots for propagating.— 
Prive, $10 to $25 per hundred. 
2,000 English Yewa, 6 inches. Orion, per hundred. 
1,00) Siberian Arborvite, 6 inches. Price, $8 per hundred. 
600 ae —- Japonica, 12 to 18 inches. Price, $25 per hun- 


red. 
600 Eu »oymus dagoaten, variegated, 12 to 18 inches. Price, $8 
per hundred. 

For more full and complete information, the proprietors refer to 
the following Catalogues now ready, gratis, to those who enclose a 
one cent staup for each : 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue, Fruits. 

No 2. Descriptive Catalogue,Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

No. 3. ees Catalogue, Dahlias, Verbenas, Green-house 

Planta, &c. 
No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List. 


A. FROST & CO., 


March 1.—2t. Genesee Valley Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


SPRING GARDEN SEEDS, &c. 
The best varieties of 

Prize Cocumners AnD Matons, for frames. 

Im; roved New York Eco Piant. 

Ear uy Tomatows, Cassaces ann Lerrcers. 

Ea ly |'aris, Nonpariel, Lenormands, and other approved Cavii- 
FLOW? RS. 

Pervers, Cetertes, CARDoON. 

Pxas—Early Daniel O Rourke—Emperor, Cedo Nulli, Prince 
Albeit, Coampion of England, and the recently introduced an¢ 
very superior later sorts, Lord Raglan, Epp's Monarch, Harrison's 
Glery aad Perfection, &c. 





New Cuivess Svoerk Cane, 75 cénts a pound, and in packages 
at 25 and 50 cent: each. prepaid, by mail—Nerw Caingsx PoTaTo, 
(Dioscorea batatas)—Cuvuras, or Eaktu ALMoNDS—JaraN Peas— 
Sexine axnp Winter Vetcurs, or Takes—Osace Oxanos, YELLOW 
Locost, Be Honsy Locust, Nokwar Spaucs, Scores 
F ik, and othe: Tree and Evergreen Seeds, 

Fruit Sueps—Pear, Peach, Plum, &c. &c. 

Tor. Sexep--Marylaad, Virginia, Florida, Connecticut Seed 
Leaf—Imported Havana, &c. &c. 

Dyer’s Mappsk Sanp—Srugry—Warte Lupins+Foiter's Tra- 
SLES, 

Birp Skeps—of all kinds. 

AGRIOULTURAL 
ange, White Belgi 
Sugar Beet. 

Grass Seeps—lItalian and Perennial Rye, Sweet-scented Vernal, 
Red Top, Biue, Festucas—French Mixed, and other desirable mix‘ 
tures for Lawns—White Honeysuckle, Lucerne, and other Clo- 
vers, &c. 

Foit, EVERGREEN and ORNAMENTAL TREES—GIANT ASPARAGUS 
Roots, Ravrans, &c. 

Garpey Syrincrs, Boppine and Praewine ImPLeMENTs, and a 
general assortment of HorTICULTURAL TOoOoLs. 

Catalogues on application, If by mail, enclose a three cent 
stamp for return posi \e 

The smallest osaens ty mail prompaly responded to. 

J. THORBURN & CO 
15 John $ reet, New York. 


large 


JUST RECEIVED from Holland, in the finest condition, 

and sound, an assortinent of Buibs for spring planting, viz: 
AMARYI LIS, (Jacobean Lilies.) FORMOSISSIMA, ard LUTEA, 
GLADIOLUS Peitacinnus, Proribundus, Gandavensis and Ramo 

) Red and Yellow 


d and Ruta Baga Turnips—Long Or- 


and Al Carrots—Mangel Wurtsel, 





sus, named and mixed sorta, 
TIGER FLOWERS, ( Tigri a : 
March 1.—1t. 


TUBEROSES, MADEIRA VINES, & &c. 





THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. _ 
An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family! 
{<9 Send for One Copy, and try it among your Friends! 42 


ANTED, Agents in every section of the United States and 
Canada, to circulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI+ 
BLE, for Fumily Use—entitled 


THE PEOPLE'S PICTORIAL DOMESTIC BIBLE, 
With about One Thousand Engravings!! 


This useful book is destined, if we can form an opinion from the 
Notices of the Press, to have an un ted circulation in every 
section of our wide-spread continent, and to form a distinct era im 
the sale of our works. It will, no iu a few years become 
THE FAMILY BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

{-¥ The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to all per- 
sons who may be pleased to ure subscribers to the above. From 
50 to 100 =. may easily be circulated and sold in each of the 
principal cities and towns of the Union. IT WILL BE SOLD BY 
SUBSORIPTION ONLY. 

A Me ns should be made at once, as the feld will soon 
occu 

7" Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a rafe 
can send for a specimen co FE” hy receipt of the establish 
price, Six Dollars, the PIU AL FAMILY BIBLE, with a well 
bound Subscription ook, will be carefully boxed, aud forwarded 
per expresa, at our risk and expense, to any central town or village 
-. the United States, excepting those of California, Oregon and 

‘exas. 

{¥" Register your lettera, and your money will come safe. 

&#" Im addition to the Pictorial Bible, we publish a large num- 
ber of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, and of such a high 
moral and un -xceptionahle character, that while gond men may 
safely engage in their circulation, they will confer a PuBtio Baya 
Fit, and receive a Farr Compensation for their labor, 

{e" Orders respectfully solicited. For further iculars, ad- 
dress the eubscriber, (post-paid. ) ROBERT SEARS,” 
March 1.—1t. 181 Witiiaa street, New York. 








$e. 

GkwKN (LOB ARTICUOKE— WINDSOR Beans—Beets. 
—Rapisnes - 

Cakkots—Farly forcing and other sorts. 

Mosh oomw Spawx—HeExn Seeps—SprinG Toastps—of all sorts. 

Ismay Cocx—Extra Early Burlingtoc, King Phillip anid Dar- 
ung Sugar, Rirly Canada and Tuscarora, Evergreen, Old Colony 
aud Mamiueih sugar, &e. &e. 

Curistiva Mosk and New Oraxoe WATERMELON. 

Foratoss—FKarly Sovereign, Early June, &. 

Brans—Karly Snap Short, Valentine, and other buch varieties. 

Puo.e b6aN8-—Large and Small Lima, Horticultural, Crauberry, 
&c., and every other desirable variety of Vegetable Seeds—all of 
the very finest qualities, and growth of 1856. 

Fiowns sxeps—The largest collection to be found in the Union, 
eomprising standard sorts and novelties, both of domestic and for- 
eign growth. 


JOLIS 


EW, pure, and well ripened, by mail, in packets at 50 cents and 
$ieach. All the best Vegetable and Flower seeds, by mail, 
sixteen packets for $1. Also, all the finest Roses, Bulbs, &c. 


Address 7. Te PCLpeuiTe. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


March 1.—2t. 
PLEASE TO READ THIS. 


MPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. Persons out of emplo 
ment may find that which is both profitable ond pieced 
i ROBERT SFARS, Publish 





eAdressing 





No. 181 William street, New York. 
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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS, 


HE Subscribers oifer fo: sale 40,000 barrels of their New and 
Improved POUVRETTE, manufactured from the night-« il 
of New-York city, in lots to suit purchasers. This article (greedy 
improved within the lest two years) kas been in the mrket fo 
hg ate enrs and sill defies cormmpetition as a munure tor Cara | 
and Garden Vegeianies, being Che more powerful 
ather, and at the sume time free from disagreeable odur. Two 
barrel< ($3 worth) will manure an aw of corn in the hill, will 


GENESEE FARMER t PREMIUMS | FOR 1 1857, 


1. To every person who evade Ku kiaut Subscribers, (at cur lowest 
| terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will send, postage 
| paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent bovk the Rural Aw 


than any | nual for 1857. 


2. To every person who sends us Sixteen subscribers, (at our 


gave two-thirds in labor, will cause it to come up quicker, to grow | lowest club terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each.) one extra 


fuater, ripen earlier, a d will bring a larger crop on poor ground | | Copy of the Genesee Farmer, and one eopy of the Rural Anrual. 
than any other fertilizer, and is also a hn of the cut worm; | 


also, it dows not tnjt’e the seed to be put in contact with it. 

The L. M. Ce. point to their long-standing reputation, and the 
large ca, ital ($100,000) inveated in their business, as a wuarantee 
that the article they make shall always be of such quality as to 
eommand a ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city free of charge and = expense— 

One barrel, $2 
wo * - - - - - 8 $0 
Five “ « Sd : - ° 8 00 
Six « - - - 950 
And at the rate of $1.50 per bbl. ae. any quantity over 6 bhis. 

CHA Pamphiet, containing every mformanon, will be sent 
(FREE) to any one applying! for the sane. Our address is— 

THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
Omen 6 Cortlandt St.. Sew York. 


INGERSOLL’S 

PREMIUM PORTABLE HAY PRESS. 
HIS Press combines grext- 
er power and portability, 
and requires leas labor, occu- 
pies less space, and costs leas 
space, and eosts less money 
than any other machine for 
baling hay ever offered to the 

er 

It is equally convenient for 
= ressing Cotton, Hemp, Hope, 
reom Corn, Bags, Husks, &c, 
— may be seen at our 
house, and circulars with 
cuts and fail descriptions will 
be furnixhed upon application 

by !+tter or otherwise, to 


FAIRBANKS & 0”. 
Seale Manufacturers, 
No. 189 Broadway, 
——— = Inn. 1—St. New York. 


CHINESE sUUAR CANE SEED. 
IE Subseribers have made arrangements for, and have now on 
band a modergte supply of the seed of the above plant, well 
ned, and may be relied on as GENUINE. 

Sufficient to plant about one-fifth of an acre in drills 4 feet by 
18 inches, put up in my hey packages, sent by mail, pst paid 
on the receipt of One Dollar, er @ proportionate quantity by ex- 
press, at purchaser's expense. 

Order oy to secure the seed, 

Also, a fall assortment New and Fresh GarpEn Sxxps, imported 
and American growth. 

Field Seeds and Grain of the most desirable kinds. 

t Plower Seeds, the finest variety. 

, Full Catalcgues, gratis on application. 

HENRY D. EMERY & Co., * 
feb 1—2t No. 214 Lake 8t.. Chienrs, 1! 


for 1—4t 








3. To every person sending us TWENTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
or any agricultural work valued at 60 centa, postage paid. 

4. To any person ordering Turkty-Two copies of the Farmer, 
as above, tiree copies of the Rural Annual aud one extra copy of 
the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at 75 conta, postage 
paid, 

5. For Forty, four copies ef the Rural Annual and one extra 
copy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1, postage 
paid, or four extra copies of the Farmer. 

6. For Foxty-xiont, Sve eopies of the Rural Annual and one 
extra copy of the Farmer, or any agricultural book valued at $1,25, 
postage paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer. 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- 
tion. 

(” To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on all 
these works, and persons entitled will state what they wish sent, 
and make their selections when they send orders; or if their list 
is not complete, if wished, we will delay semding until the club is 
full. 

Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subscribers, 

In order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offers. Those 
wh» do not get the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 
so that we have oo blanks. 

1 FIFTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books (at the lowest 
prices,) to the person who shall send us the largest number of sub- 
scribers at the club prices, before the 15th day of April next, so that 
we may annonnee the successful competitors in the May number. 

2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agriculttral Books, to the person whe 
shall send us the second highest list, as above. 

3. TWENTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books to the person 
who shall send the third highest lists, as above. 

4. FIFTEEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the persen 
who shall send us the fourth highest list, as above. 

5. TEN DOLLARS in Agricultural Books, to the person whe 
-ball send us the fifth highest list, as above. 

Our object in offering books is to increase their circulation 
throughout the country. If any prefer the cash they can be ac- 


Aated 





SUGAR CANE SEED. 

[— BROTHERS have, at much ex mpenen gudtenmiie, t- 
tained a supply of Genuine Seed of the Chinese SUGAR 
CANE, or “ Sorghum ” successfully grown, fully ma- 
tured, and sure to vegetate, from Mr. #. Perens, of Georgia, which 
they will su, ply in strong linen pa kages, with full directions for 
its enlture, for oN DOLLAR, each containing sufficient quantity for 
one-fifth of an acre. All orders should be accompanied with 
TWELVK CeNTS. or Stamps if to be sent by mail. Pamphlets con- 
taining « compilation of reliable information, experiments and 
success of the plant since its introduc ion in this councry, farnish- 

ed gratis (post-paid) upon receipt of a three cent postage # 

EMBRY BROTHERS, 
Pe rae Alb. Agricultural Works, 52 Scase St. Albany 


FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


MN EXHIBITION SPEAKER. om GYYNASTIC BOOK, 
a 





illustrated with Seventy } contains PL Farces, 
bleaux, Tregedies, Hialognea, Comic et Humorous Pivces, Sen- 
at rial Speeches. &e , &e. The action is all deserihed and written 
out so that teachers ‘and Sebolars have no oaney in performiny 
them well en the restrum. The Gymnastics and Cal «thenics ¢r. 
of great impertence to Teachers and Pupils ia Schools and Acade- 
mies Remit Sighty-seven yep and you will get the 


deok od i. free of postage. Address 
feb 1— mn pi DEWEY, Rochester, N. Y. 





Civss are not required to be at one post office or sent to one ad- 
dress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND GENESEE FARMER 
IN CLUBS, 

Every Subscriber to the Farmer should have a copy of the Rural 
Annual, In clubs of eight, we send the Farmer for one yoar, and 
acopy of the Rural Annual for fifty cents. In othe: worda, for 
POUR DOLLARS we will send eight copies of the Farmer for ove year, 
and eight copies of the Rural Annual. For #iGHT DOLLARS we will 
send sizfeen copies of the Genesee Farmer and sixteen copies of the 
Rural Annwal, and one extra copy of each for the person who gets 
up tne Club, 

Any person sending os $3 for a club of eight of the Genesee Far- 
mer shall receive one copy of Yas Rural Annual for his woute, 
postage paid. 

Postmas’ers, Farmers, and am. friends of Fura! Improvement are 
respeeWfuily solicited to obtain and forward »ubser ticns. Money 

be semt at our 
oe = oe JOSEPH HARKIS, 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS! 
FURNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESEE FARMER. 
Joh ey ed Two volumes A Neal 


Morton's tena 2 of A 
Bound in Moroceo. 
Morton's Opelepedio at of Agriculture, bound in 
Wilson's Rural Encyclopedia. Four vols. em r= og 
Rhind’s Vegetable Kingdom, with colored piates. Price 
The * Guide. By James Webb. Price 87} cents. 
The Farm ph a By Ritchie. Puice $3. 
Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, Price 
The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 
The American Kitchen Gardener, Price 25 cents, 
The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 
Prize Essay on Manares. By 8. L. Dana. Price 26 cents, 
ute Fone of the Team, with directions for extirpation. Price 25 


*"itorees—thetr Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 26 
and R di Price 


og—its and Manag it. Price 25 cents. 

The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &e. 25 cts. 

Domestic Fow!ls and Ornamental Poultry. Prive 25 cents. 

Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 

The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- 
lished, Price $1. 

The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
tiizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.24. 

Buist's Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

Wilson on the Oultivetion of Flax. cg on 25 cents. 

The Farmer's Cyclopeta. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

Allen's Rural Architecture. Price $1.25. 

P..elps’s Bee Keeper's Chart. Illustrated. Price 24 cents, 

Johuston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
, Joh ~ a s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

rice 

Randall's Sheep Husbandry, Price $1.25. 

Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
Complete. Price $1. 


. Price 25 cta. 
cents. 





cents. 
The Hive and Honey Bee—their Di 
45 cents. 
The 





Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
Pessenden’s Complete Farmerand Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25. 
Allen's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and ent of Sheep. Price 75 ets. 
Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

¥ouatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd's own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 


dil. Price $2. 
Stephenr's Book ot the Farm; or Farmer's Guide. Edited by 


Skinner. Price 

Allen’s Ameriean Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Gounty Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

* Nash's P ve Farmer. A book for every boy in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 

Sexton's Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture, Price $1. 

Smith's Landscape et ey Containing hints on arranging 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Exited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 
$1.28. 

Buist's American Flowes Garden ae; Price eee 

The American Fruit Grower's "Guide in Orchard and Garden, 
Price $1 25. 

Thomas’ Farm Implements. Price $1. 

Boeck her's Domes ¢ Receipt Book. Price 75 cents. 

Economy. Price 75 cents. 

Sonal ont's beets Poulterers’ Companion. Price $1.25. 

The Chinese Sugar Cane and Sugar Making. Price 25 cents, 

Lins\ev’s Morgan Horses. Price $1. 

Liebdig’s Animal Chemistry. Price 25 cents. 

Mysteries of Bee-keeping Explained. Price $1. 

Reemelin’s Vine Dressers’ Manuel. Price 50 cents. 

Choriton’s Grape Growers’ Guide. Price 60 cents. 

Miner’s American Poultry Book. Price 50 cents. 

Rural Annual and Hortieultural Directory. rricezicenw. Do 
in cloth, 50 eents. 

The above will be sent free upon receipt of priee annexed. 


FRUIT, ONNAMENTAL TREES AND SEEDLINGS, 
WwW. T. & E. SMITH, 
Proprietors of the Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y., 


ALL the attention of ——- Planters and Dealers to 
their re assortment of Trees and Planta, consisting of a 
large stock of Standard aad Dwarf Cherry, Dwarf Apple, Dwarf 
—_ Apricot, Peach, Raspberry. Strawberry and Currant Plants 
Roses (large Yarety), Evergreens, Sc. Standard Apple, one 
‘and two years, cheap, to clear the nd. Also, a large stock of 
Seedlings and Stocks of Mahaleb , French 
Quface, Plum, Pear, Horse Chestnut, Atborvite. Basket Wi'!low 
Cuttings § See per thousand. — Cuttings. Scion, of all 
kinds, farn to order; terms low. March 1.—2t° 
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What can Mothers and Daughters do to make Farm Life attrac- 
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leaving the Farm to engage in Mercantile or Professional 
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